





A Committee of twelve children’s 
and young adult librarians of the 
Westchester, N. Y., Library Sys- 
tem (Anne Izard, Chairman) said 
in a recent review: * 


“The Fact-Index in each volume, 
which is the unique feature of 
Compton’s, has been as carefully 
revised as the main text with en- 
tries changed, expanded or elimi- 
nated as the need dictated. ALL 
LIBRARIANS EMPHASIZED 
THE VALUE OF THE INDEX, 


one calling it the 


‘Unabridged dictionary to 
Reference Work.’ 


It is here that practicing librar- 
ians on busy days get clues that 
solve difficult reference ques- 


tions.” 
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IC LIBRARIES” 
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New Books from NEWMAN! 


EASTERN CATHOLIC LITURGIES 
Text by Rev. Nicholas Liesel 
Photographs by N. Makula 


A handsome album of 114 photographs with accompanying text illustratng the rich 
diversity of the Eucharistic celebration among the various Eastern Catholic Churches. 
Soon. $4.95 


WHAT IS AN ECUMENICAL COUNCIL? 

by Msgr. Thoralf T. Thielen 

A popular guide to the Church’s forthcoming ecumenical council. Monsignor Thielen 
answers such questions as: Who will attend the council? How will it be organized? 
and What is it likely to discuss? This is an easy-to-read book about the most mpor- 
tant event in the life of the Church in our century. $3.25 


ST. JOHN EUDES 

A Spiritual Portrait 

by Peter Herambourg, C.J.M. 

Translated by Ruth Hauser 

An intimate and enlightenng look at a man in the process of becoming a saint. St. 
John Eudes, a contemporary of St. Vincent de Paul and an outstanding figure of the 
Catholic Church in seventeenth-century France, shows us how to earn enduring treas- 
ures by complete abandonment of ourselves to Divine Providence. $4.00 


PATROLOGY 

Volume III: Post-Nicene Literature 

by Dr. Johannes Quasten 

Libraries. scholars, all students of Patrology will welcome the eagerly-awaited third 
volume of Dr. Quasten’s masterful introduction to the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church. The arrangement of the material is superb; each group of writings is lucidly 
summarized, and is introduced in the light of the most recent findings of patristic re- 
search. Soon. $6.75 


THE SECRET OF DREAMS 


by Pedro Meseguer, S.J. 

Translated by Paul Burns 

The first book by a modern Catholic to explore the history and significance of dreams 
from the Old Testament to Freud and Jung. Father Meseguer, an authority in the field 
of parapsychology, surveys the entire realm of dreams in relation to man’s life and 
destiny. “A comprehensive treatment of the psychology, theology, and spirituality cf 
dreams .. . the material is extremely interesting."—-Virginia Kirkus. A Catholic Book 
Club Selection. $4.75 


THE SUFFERINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
by Father Thomas of Jesus, O.S.A. 


A newly-edited version ,in handy missal size, of a spiritual classic not available in Eng- 
lish for over one hundred years. The author considers all the mysteries of the earthly 
life of Christ, from His birth till His last breath upon the cross, and reflects in each 
of them upon the suffering which it contained. $5.75 
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Westminster, Maryland 











for a complete library a special section 


a more efficient replacement or, a unit for special instruction 


Shown in photos: a “New Life” 
Library installation; ‘‘New 
Life" furniture for a research 
Be sure to call on us. Ask nook; the much-in-demand 
for Catalog L-60 for data “Multi-Level” desk; the new 


. “Sound Center" mobile stereo 
on our library furniture. 
or monaural record-tape 


player for group study. 
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SOMETHING FOR GOD 
The Life of Maryknoll’s Brother 
Gonzaga Chilutti 

By FRANCIS X. LYONS, M.M. The in- 
spiring story of Charlie Chilutti, who 
succeeded magnificently in his desire 
to do “something grand for God” 
as a missionary in the jungles of 
Bolivia. August. $3.50 


THE LIFE OF ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA 
By BLESSED RAYMOND OF CAPUA. 
Translated by George Lamb. The 
classic contemporary biography of 
the saint, in a brilliant new transla- 
tion. Illustrated. October. $4.95 


PJ. 
KENEDY 
& SONS 


FALL 1960 







MARGARET ROPER 
Eldest Daughter of St. Thomas More 

By E. E. REYNOLDs. The first biography of a 
learned and remarkable woman of Tudor 
times. Illustrated. October. $3.95 


THE NEUROSIS IN THE LIGHT OF 
RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN SOUTH AFRICA By A. A. A. TERRUWE, M.D. Edited by Jordan 
By WILLIAM ERIC BROWN. Edited by Aumann, O.P. Translated by Conrad Baars, 
Michael Derrick. The first history of M.D. A practicing psychiatrist presents a 
Catholicism in South and Southwest theory and therapy of the neurosis based on 
Africa. Includes a fully documented ac- Aristotelian-Thomistic psychology. 

count of the Church’s stand against : October. $4.50 


apartheid. Illustrated. September. $7.50 
THE WAY OF ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI 


THE VOCATION OF THE SINGLE WOMAN Edited by BARRY ULANOV, Spiritual readings 
Edited by A. M. CARRE. Translated by Una from the works of the famous founder of the 
Morissy. This important book stresses the Redemptorist congregation. 

spiritual role of the unmarried woman November. $3.95 
and offers solutions to her special prob- 

lems. September. $3.00 








THE HOLINESS OF VINCENT DE PAUL 
By JACQUES DELARUE. Translated by Suz- 
anne R. Chapman. A concise biography 
of Monsieur Vincent, with selections 

from his own writings. October. $3.50 


KNEELING IN THE BEAN PATCH 

By DALE FRANCIS. The warm, inti- 
mate writings of a popular Catho- 
lic columnist on a wide range of 
subjects: personal, political, so- 
cial, and religious. October. $3.95 


AS PILGRIMS AND STRANGERS 

By NICHOLAS HIGGINS, 0.F.M. 
CAP. A well-known spiritual direc- 
tor offers an approach toward life 
and its problems which stresses 
love, and not fear. October. $3.75 
THE MEANING OF GRACE 

By CHARLES JOURNET. Translated by 
Arthur Littledale. A discussion of the 
many aspects of grace, by a famed 
Swiss theologian. October. $3.50 





BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS 











HOW GOD MADE YOU 

By Rosert P. ODENWALD, M.D. Pictures by MARY 
REED NEWLAND. An eminent doctor-psychiatrist 
presents the facts of life for the very young with 
reverence and delicacy. Ages 6-8. Size 7% x10%. 
October. $2.50 

THE HOLY APOSTLES PETER AND PAUL 

By KATHARINE Woop. Illustrated by the author. Stories 
of the two great saints illustrated with scenes from their 
lives and their symbols in Christian art. Ages 8-12. Size 
8% x11. October. $2.50 


NEW AMERICAN BACKGROUND BOOKS 
for boys and girls 10 to 15. Size 54%x8%. Oct. Each $2.50 


15. KNUTE ROCKNE, Football Wizard of Notre Dame 
By ARTHUR DALEY, Pulitzer Prize-winning sports- 

writer. Photographs. 
16. CHARLES JOHN SEGHERS, Pioneer in Alaska 
By ANTOINETTE Bosco. Illus. by MATTHEW 
KALMENOFF. The adventures of a youth- 
ful missionary bishop in Alaska. 
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This issue of the Catholic Library World is probably the most 
important single issue that has been published in many years. 
Within its pages the members of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion will find articles written by the president and the vice- 
president (president-elect) outlining our “new frontiers” for the 
next four years. Included also are the annual reports of the 
executive secretary and the chairman of the C.P.I1.-G.C.L. com- 
mittee which give the state of affairs of the Association, during 
the past year. Of utmost importance to the membership are the 
announcements of the appointment of the new executive secre- 
tary and the new editor of the CLW. A brief biographical sketch 
of our new executive secretary, Mr. M. Richard Wilt appears 
in this issue. The new editor of the CLW, Mr. William J. Red- 
ding will take over the full editorial chores with the November 
issue. A biographical sketch of Mr. Redding will be included 
in that issue. 


The four-year plan which is presented by Brother Arthur L. 
Goerdt, S.M., president of the Association, reflects the com- 
bined thinking of the ten members of the Executive Council. 
One of the major goals mentioned by Brother Arthur is the cen- 
tralization of administration. Rev. Francis X. Canfield, CLA’s 
vice president discusses some of the activities and investiga- 
tions undertaken this past summer in an effort to implement 
the merger of the Villanova and Washington offices as pro- 
posed by Brother Arthur in his paper. 


The membership is urged to read the above mentioned arti- 
cles very carefully and to then fulfill their responsibility as 
members of the Catholic Library Association by expressing their 
views with regards to the goals as set forth by Brother Arthur. 
The question of centralization is of utmost importance. Should 
we rent, buy or build? I, for example, have gone on record 
strongly in favor of purchasing or building our own headquar- 
ters. I am very much opposed to rental as it does not represent 
an investment of funds as does purchasing. What is your view? 
Are the goals as enunciated by the Executive Council through 
Brother Arthur’s paper really worthy of our attention? Do you 
want more publications? If so what kind? What about our study 
of a new dues scale? Can we realistically expect to increase 
our membership by 1000 members in the next four years? We 
added about that many these past four years. Wiser investment 
of our reserve funds, increased cooperation with other organ- 
izations, the implementation of the new school library stand- 
ards in our Catholic schools and the need and desirability of 
adding an assistant executive secretary to handle the growing 
area of children and young people’s work make up the balance 
of our four-year plan. 


This is your opportunity to “speak up”—to help determine 
Association policy. In considering the various aspects of the 
goals as discussed in the articles be sure to read the annual re- 
ports. Within a year a decision concerning the possible merger 
of the C.P.I. and the G.C.L. must be made. The problem of 
the inclusion or exclusion of foreign materials in these two tools 
must be resolved. Have you expressed your views on these 
matters? If not, don’t wait—write now. Exercise your privilege 
as a member and make your voice felt. 
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@ The National Catholic Welfare Council announces a forthcoming volume in an- 
swer to a wide current need—a one-volume, indexed collection of selected documents 
of Pope Pius XII is soon to appear; the price will be $7.50. As a companion to this 
volume, the Council is again offering Sixteen Encyclicals of Pius XII priced at $6.50. 
Among recent Council reprints, also of interest to librarians and teachers, is a display 
map showing diocesan boundaries and noting the percentage and density of the Unit- 
ed States Catholic population. The size is 32 by 45 inches; the price, $6.50 mounted, 
$4.50 unmounted. Orders should include postage and may be placed with the NCWC 
Publications Office, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


@ Father Francis X. Canfield, Vice President of the CLA, has been ap- 
pointed to the Selection Advisory Committee of the Campus Book Club, for 
students in senior high schools, sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. He will 
assist in choosing the six annual selections offered to club members through- 


out the United States. 


@ Ada de Bethune of the St. Leo Shop, announces a work that should also meet a 
growing need—A List of Books in English about the Eastern Churches by Donald Att- 
water. Divided into two sections, the first part examines the bases of Eastern scholar- 
ship and ecumenism and provides an introducton and background for the list that fol- 
lows. The list is arranged according to subject or rite; more than two hundred titles 
are listed, with a selection of pamphlets and a list of other publications. Notations by 
Mr. Attwater indicate the scope and worth of each book. Most of the titles are in print 
and should be readily available. The book should serve as a valuable tool not only for 
libraries but for anyone seriously interested in the study of the Eastern Churches. The 
author has provided many more works that are now practically indispensable, and 
judging from them, this latest compilation should mark an important addition to our 
reference shelves. 


@ The September issue of The Voice of St. Jude (221 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois) is devoted to modern marriage. An article on 
“Books on Marriage and Family Life’’ will be of interest to librarians. 


@ Pageant Books, informs us of the Pageant edition of the Gutenberg Bible in fac- 
simile. Its source -is the 1913-14 Leipzig facsimile in collotype, published by Insel-Ver- 
lag, derived from the Berlin Staatsbibliothek copy of the Gutenberg, and from that of 
the Fulda Landesbibliothek. An issue of 1,000 unnumbered copies is announced. In 
two volumes, weighing twenty pounds each, the size will be 12 by 18 inches. A dou- 
ble operation combining three and five color process is being used to print the text 
and illuminations. The price is $750 for the custom-bound edition in full leather, 
and $600 for the regular edition in half leather. Pageant Books are the publishers of 
The Jesuit Relations, and the Library of Congress Catalog and its supplements. 
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For clean-cutting 
perfection 


plus safe, sure 
protection... 
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Specify the Gaylord Safety Paper Trimmer 





Razor-sharp, yet so safe even children can use it. 
That's why this style safety paper trimmer is chosen by 
many schools and libraries. No dangerous, unwieldly 
blade here. A unique, well-guarded wheel cuts paper 
and light board easily, cleanly, with finger-tip action— 
one sheet or many. 





ACCURATE CUTTING A product of precision tooling and rigid inspection, 
Clean edge assured this cutting wheel holds a keen edge and exceptional 
degree of accuracy through long years of service. 
Aluminum base construction makes light of handling this 
fine trimmer. 

A safe, sharp, truly smart investment. Immediate 
shipment with transportation paid. 








SAFE TO USE No. 812 12” Cutting Edge. .... . $18.25 
teenie No. 820 20” Cutting Edge $35.50 


LIERARY SUPLES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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@ Let's Read Together, cornpiled by a Special Committee of the ALA and 
the National Congress ot Parents and Teachers. The list is designed to guide 
parents in chwosing books for their children and to encourage individual 
reading pleasure and the sharing of reading experience. More than 500 
titles for ages through 15 years, are arranged in 24 subject areas. Annota- 
tions, give date, price, and publisher. Suggestions for a family reference 
shelf, and a list of other book selection aids are included. The price is $1.50, 
with deductions for orders in quanity, available through ALA. 


@ The ALA sends long-awaited word of the Third Supplement, 1956-58 to Win- 
chell’s Guide to Reference Books. And although it seems superfluous to go into detail 
about the librarian’s bible, it should be remarked that this latest addition contains 
cross references to the Guide and to the earlier supplements. New works, new editions 
of previous listings, and new parts of reference continuations are included; special at- 
tention has been paid to Russian and East European materials, reflecting the growing 
interest in these areas. The Guide, ($10); First Supplement, 1950-52, ($3.25); and Sec- 
ond Supplement, 1953, ($3.50), are also available from the ALA. The price for the 
Third Supplement, 1956-58 is $3.75. 


@ Father Lambert Jureczek, O.F.M., Chairman of the Wisconsin CLA 
High School Section, announces the publication by the Wisconsin Unit of a 
Catholic Students Library Assistants Guild Handbook. The guide is destined 
for use in that particular state unit, but the practices and policies set down 
are applicable to any state or regional group. Detailed listings in the ‘’Ref- 
erence Manual” section form a valuable part of the work, useful in prepar- 
ing meetings, publicity, and newsletters. Copies are $1.00, including postage, 
and may be ordered from the Librarian, St. Bonaventure M.S. and H:S., 
Sturtevant, Wisconsin. 


@ The Index Chemicus, a monthly index to the scentific literature of chemistry, has 
just been introduced by the Institute for Scientific Information. Containing listings of 
chemical names, diagrams and formulas, with complete bibliographical data, the Index 
is checked for accuracy by a computer. Cumulations are scheduled to appear quarter- 
ly and annually. Interested students, teachers and librarians may contact the Institute 
at 1122 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 23, Pennsylvania. 

Another tool for gathering scientific information is also newly available. The Amer- 
ican Institute of Biological Sciences supported by the National Science Foundation has 
launched a program of foreign biological literature translation. The first phase consists 
of the translation ot Russian biological journals and monographs. The translated mate- 
rial is intended to aid biologists in research, prevent duplication of study, and further 
knowledge of the work of foreign scientists. Detailed information concerning the pro- 
gram may be received from the American Institute of Biological Sciences, 200 P Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


@ The 1960 revised edition of Light the Candles! by Marcia Dalphin, re- 
vised by Anne T. Eaton is now available from The Horn Book, Inc. (585 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts.) Light the Candles! was designed to 
be used by families, teachers, librarians and religious groups as a guide to 
the choice editions of Christmas stories, poems, legends, carols, plays, games, 
and books on Christmas crafts. 
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| Library record problems too to handle? 


CUT THEM DOWN TO 
SIZE WITH 
REMINGTON RAND 
MICROFILM 





Remington Rand Microfilm cameras and equipment give fast, 
efficient solution to record storage, protection and copying! 


Remington Rand Systems 
122 East 42nd Street 


Prove to yourself how Remington Rand micro-filming can solve 
space, storage and copying problems as well as help you devise new 
office techniques and systems. Even more important, Remington 
Rand microfilm experts are always available to you to diagnose rec- 
ord problems—help you train personnel in modern microfilm tech- 
niques. Learn all the advantages of Remington Rand Cameras—the 
best of the portables and stationaries—and all the supplementary 
equipment and services that go with them . . . see what they can do 


- 
! 
I 
New York 17, N.Y. : 
| wish more information on Remington 4 
Rand Microfilm Equipment and its | 
application to my business. ; 
a : 

I 

I 


OO — 
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for your particular business operation. Get all the information on 1 Company : 
the complete microfilm line—Remington Rand! Use the attached ptieee i 
coupon now—no obligation, of course. : 
Flemington. Fland Systems ' 3. State ; 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 110-F 1{ 
122 Eost 42 Street, New York 17, N.Y Fee ee OS eS SS OO Oe OD OD OS SD OD ! 
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@ Enrichment Records has recently added four more American documents to its se- 
ries of Enrichment Documentary Records. The are ‘Preamble of U.N. Charter,”’ Wil- 
son's “Fourteen Points,’” Northwest Ordinance (1787) and The Missouri Compromise. 
Salient points of each document are explained in easy-too-understand language before 
the official language of the document is read. In addition, two more records of the En- 
richment Landmark Record series have also been released. All based on Landmark books 
these new releases are: The Swamp Fox of the Revolution, Custer’s Last Stand, Andrew 
Carnegie and the Age of Steel, and America’s First World War. Each of these records 
(both the Documentary and Landmark series) are priced for the school and library at 
$5.29. Copies may be purchased or secured on loan for evaluation and preview from En- 
richment Training Materials, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


@ Guide To Popular United States Government Publications (Documents 
Index, Box 453, Arlington 10, Virginia, $7.50). This publication is aimed at 
the medium and small-sized libraries with limited documents collections. 
Only publications in print are included. There are two sections—one by De- 
partments and Agencies and one by detailed subject. About 2,000 titles are 


included. 


@ The United States Junior Chamber of Commerce has inaugurated a service to 
youth program. Entitled Good Reading for Youth, its intent is to bring good books to 
children’s and parents’ attention. The project will be offered to almost 3,800 commu- 
nities represented by J.C. Chapters; the program includes a survey of available read- 
ing material, distribution of reading aids, AV material, and a free Good Reading Exhibit 
of 400 titles from more than 40 publishers. Agencies offering information about the 
program are: The United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 7, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; The Children’s Service Division of ALA; and the Pilgrim Book Society, Pilgrim 
Square, Akron 13, Ohio. 


@ Almanac of Current World Leaders (8921 National Boulevard, Los An- 
geles 34, California, $3.00) includes accurate, up-to-date and fundamental 
information concerning international affairs. An alphabetical listing of states 
with their current leaders and political affiliations makes this a very helpful 
publication for classes in current political problems. 


@ This year’s Book Week will be observed throughout the country from November 
13 to November 19 under the general slogan of Hurray for Books. Maurice Sendak has 
designed the official poster. A new feature of the observance will be offered this year 
by The Children’s Book Council. Beginning September 1, the Children’s Book Council 
Library (175 Fifth Avenue, New York) will be open to the public. Books published be- 
tween autumn of 1959 and 1960 will be on display, as well as a special collection of 
Newbery and Caldecott Medal winners and other prize books. The Children’s Book 
Council has available a Basic Book Week Kit ($1.00) and a Book Fair Kit ($1.25), but 
remittance must accompany orders up to and including $5.00. In order to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay, mail your order early. 


@ A well-balanced account of the facts, the concepts and the results of 
Darwin’s great contribution to our contemporary thought is given in Evolu- 
tion Process and Product, by Edward O. Dodson, Professor of Biology, Uni- 
versity of Ottawa. (Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, $6.90.) 
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Here at Tangley Oaks we believe 
that education is more than the 
“acquisition and impartation of 
knowledge, skills and discipline 
of character’”—it is preparation 
for living—COMPLETE LIVING. 


TANGLEY OAKS publishes a 
variety of learning tools for use 
in the home, school, and library. 
These include reference works, 
children’s literature, history, cre- 
ative activities, and parent guides. 


As a means of “preparation for 
complete living”, these materials 
are the end result of laboratory 
testing in our own and co-operat- 
ing school systems...of participa- 
tion in educational workshops and 
clinics. ..of skillful editorial direc- 


Back Row, Left to Right: WILLIAM VAN TIL, Ph.D., Chairman, Dept. of 
Secondary Education, New York University « Chairman, CAREY CRONEIS, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., D.Eng., Provost of Rice Institute « E. T. McSWAIN, Ed.D., 
Deon, School of Education, Northwestern University «FRANCIS KEPPEL, 
B.A., Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 

Front Row, Left to Right: KARL S. BERNHARDT, Ph.D., Professor of Psychol- 
ogy end Assistant Director, Institute of Child Study, The Laboratory School, 
University of Toronto « SELMER H. BERG, M.A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, California « A. J. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Consultant, 
U. S. Office of Education; Consultant, Southern Regional Education Boord. 


This distinguished advisory board is a source of 
knowledge and guidance for our editorial staff. 

Our TANGLEY OAKS Laboratory Schools show us 
what the children want. Our Board of Educators 
makes certain the material is educationally sound. 


tion of a worldwide staff of schol- Result: fine books which children love to use . . . and 
ars and specialists. will read. 
TANGLEY OAKS epucartionat cENTER 
PUBLISHERS HOUSE LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
“Dedicated tothe creation of better books” and Publishers of — 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
Concise-Nontechnical—Authentic—Up-to-Dote A Colorfully Written, Pictorial Encyclopedia 
MY BOOK HOUSE BOOK TRAILS A PICTURESQUE TALE OF PROGRESS 
Selected and Graded Literature for Children Historical Pageant of Mankind 
WORLD TOPICS YEAR BOOK JUNIOR iNSTRUCTOR 
An Annual Supplement Facts and Fun for Primary Grades 
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For 
every juvenile 
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books that 
encourage 
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bring delight 
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(02g The Patron Saint Books 


The lives of the saints, especially written and illustrated for young peo- 
ple. Expanding both in number of titles and in popularity, The Patron 
Saint Books “bring home to readers of five to nine the special virtues of 
their patron saints. Beautifully written, with excellent illustrations, the 
books will delight all youngsters in this age group.”"—-The Ave Maria 


Just Published 


ANNE BERNARD 
By M. K. RICHARDSON. The story By NORAH SMARIDGE. The story 
of the grandmother of Our Lord, the of Bernard de Menthon, a saint who 


patron saint of girls called Grace as 


has two mountains as well as a famous 
well as of Annes and Nancys and Han- 





breed of dogs named for him. 


nahs. 
Previously Published 
§ LINDA by M. K. Richardson MARGARET by Sister M. Juliana of 
ff DAVID by Evo K. Betz moryanol 
/ RICHARD by M. K. Richardson 
7 h ' BARBARA by M. K. Richardson MARY by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P 
FRANCIS by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. JOSEPH by Wilfrid Sheed 


Each, illustrated in color, printed in easy-to-read type, $2.00. Ages 5-9. 


The Bible for Children 
In three volumes, written and illustrated in full color and gold. 
BY PIET WORM 


STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
MORE STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
STORIES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 








These famous books have been as much praised for the excellence of the text 
(“retains the spirit of the original,” Library Journal) as for the beauty of the 
illustrations (“exquisite and lively .. . the artist has gained much of the gold effect 
of illuminated manuscripts,” The Commonweal). And, as the New York Times says, 
“pictures and text will prove equally satisfying to early readers.” In fact, it is hard 
to imagine a more glorious introduction to the Bible for the young than these three | 
fascinating volumes. Each, $3.00. Ages 6-10. | 


é . SHEED & WARD 
ee 64 University Place New York 3 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 
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CLA Executive Council Appoints 


New Executive Secretary 


Alphonse F. Trezza, Executive Secretary of the Cath- 
olic Library Association since June 1, 1956 turned 
over his office to his successor on September 6th. 
Mr. Trezza left CLA to join the American Library 
Association in the dual capacity of Associate Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Association and Executive 
Secretary of the Library Administration Division. 


Brother Arthur L. Goerdt, $.M., President of 
the Catholic Library Association has announced 
the appointment of Mr. M. Richard Wilt, 36, as 
Executive Secretary of the Catholic Library As- 
sociation. Born in Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Wilt received his 
Bachelor's degree in Phi- 
losophy in 1946 from the 
Franciscan Seminary, San 
Luis Rey, California. He 
pursued graduate study at 
the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, 
D.C. and was awarded a 
Master’s degree in History 
in 1949, Mr. Wilt re 
ceived his M.S. in L.S. 
degree from Columbia 
University in New York 
City in 1955. 

As teacher- librarian 
from 1949-1954 at the 
Franciscan _ Preparatory 
Seminary, Hollidaysburg, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Wilt 
belonged to the Western 
Pennsylvania Unit of 
CLA and served in vari 
ous capacities in the Col- 


lege and University Section. As an educator, 


Mr. Wilt taught History and English on both 
the high school and junior college levels. As li 
brarian, Mr. Wilt almost doubled the size of 
the Seminary collection and was able to increase 
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the physical facilities of the library by the addi 
tion of a periodical room. 

After his graduation from Columbia Univer 
sity, Mr. Wilt was employed by the Department 
of Defense Library in the acquisitions depart 
ment. Then in 1957, Mr. 
Wilt went to Georgetown 
University as head of the 
acquisitions and _ serials 
department of the library. 
He served as a member 
of the executive council 
of the School of Business 
Administration while at 
Georgetown as the official 
representative of the li 
brary, and also served as 
consultant for the buying 
activities of the Universi 
tv Book Store. 

Mr. Wilt succeeded 
Mr. Alphonse F. Trezza 
in the post of Executive 
Secretary, and assumed 
his new duties on Sep 
tember 6, at the central 
ofhce of the Association, 
located at Villanova, 
Pennsylvania. 

Another new addition to the central office is 
William ]. Redding. He assumed the duties of 
assistant executive secretary and editor of the 
Catholic Library World. Mr. Redding succeeds 
Mr. Robert P. Riordan. 
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(6) Cinerama 
(12) Whist 


(5) Heraldry 


(3) Sea Serpent (4) Stair 
(11) Calligraphy 


(9) Modern Art (10) Counterfeit Money 


(2) Microscopy 
(8) Numismatics 


(1) Retailing 
(7) Make-up 


Where but in Britannica could you find 
coverage on subjects like these? 


No one questions the fact that Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is the reference standard of the world, 
but many don’t realize that Britannica is also 
filled with all the fun and interest of everyday life. 
All the above subjects are covered in Britannica 
—for the breadth of life is Britannica. 

It can provide the budding geneticist with the 
latest knowledge on the gene . . . provide the curi- 
ous with information about phrenology, first aid, 
even the number of muscles in an elephant’s trunk! 


Every “mountain and molehill” of knowledge is 
covered —covered more thoroughly in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. 

Readable and easy-to-use, Britannica can give 
a student instant information on any aspect of 
thought or practice. He can gain both valuable 
background knowledge and up-to-date informa- 
tion on any subject. This usefulness and broad 
appeal make Encyclopaedia Britannica the ideal 
reference set for high school students. 


“The reference standard of the world” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 


Dept. 206-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


125 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, lilinois. 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 
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A Four-Year Plan for The 


Catholic Library Association 


BY BRO. 


ARTHUR L. 


GOERDT, S.M. 


President, Catholic Library Association 
Director, Scholasticate 

St. Mary’s University 

San Antonio, Texas 


In my first address as the President of the 
Catholic Library Association I dwelt on the reli- 
gious aspect of our work and endeavored to ex- 
press what I believe to be the mission of our 
organization. | stated that it is very important for 
all of us to understand the “why” of our objec 
tives, to grasp the over-arching and under-lying 
motive of all our activities, namely, the partici 
pation in the Teaching Mission of the Church. 
It is this participation which makes it necessary 
for us to exist as a Catholic organization, inde 
pendent from secular organizations, regardless of 
the extent of our cooperation at the professional 
level. 

From the premise that it is our function to 
share in the Teaching Mission of the Church I 
went on to develop briefly some of the implica 
tions, namely, that we exist and operate only 
under the authority of the Church; that unit of- 
ficers and committees should work in close col 
laboration with diocesan authorities, and that we 
must be apostolic-minded. It was this final point, 
apostolic-mindedness, to which I devoted most 
of my address, indicating the great potential we 
have for expansion and organization in the apos 
tolate of disseminating truth. 

Today I wish to devote the time alloted to me 
to outlining an eight-point, four year program 
which, if put into effect, should contribute sig 
nificantly to the potential we have as an organ- 
ization dedicated to the preservation and the dis 
semination of truth. What I have to say is a 
compilation of the ideas of the entire Executive 
Council, not merely my own. Some of the Coun 
cil members will even recognize their own ter 
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minology. I do not wish to give the impression 
that every Council member subscribes without 
reservation to every statement in this address, 
but the program, in general, has been discussed 
and approved by the Council. I have chosen to 
call it a “Four-Year Plan,” not only because it 
is a plan which I hope can be realized within 
four years, but also because the majority of the 
present Executive Council will no longer be in 
ofhce after four years; we do not presume to 
speak for future Council members. Because this 
is a plan to which the Council would like to 
commit the Association, I prefer to speak of it 
not as my plan but as our plan. 

Of necessity, most of the decisions concern 
ing the business of the Association must be 
made by the Executive Council. However, since 
the Council exists to serve the membership, our 
decisions must be made in the light of your wish 
es. The plan which I will outline is, therefore, 
being presented for your consideration, not as 
something inflexible and predetermined, but as 
something on which we would like your com 
ments so that we might be encouraged to pur 
sue the plan as outlined, or to readjust our think 
ing to conform with your desires. 

Here, then, are the eight points which the 
Executive Council proposes as objectives toward 
which the Association should strive: 

1. Centralization of Administration. At the 
present time we have the Executive Secretary's 
headquarters at Villanova, the Catholic Period 
ical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature 
headquarters at the Catholic University of Amer 
ica. We believe that it is theoretically desirable 
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to have the executive offices and the publication 
offices combined at a single headquarters. How 
ever, I believe that I express the mind of the 
Council when I say that until the office of the 
Executive Secretary is staffed and organized in 
a manner that will assure prompt service in all 
the areas for which it is already responsible, it 
does not seem prudent to transfer the CPI and 
the GCL offices. The Council had hoped that 
the addition of a full-time professional assistant 
would bring about greater promptness in service, 
but a constant increase in duties and functions 
has kept the central office in a perpetual state of 
catching up. Mr. Trezza and Mr. Riordan have 
been putting in many hours of overtime and 
have not taken the vacations to which they are 
in justice entitled. They are both men with 
tamilies. It seems imperative that more assist- 
ance be given to the central office before addi- 
tional duties be imposed upon it. Once the cen- 
tral office becomes adequately staffed, we hope 
it will be demonstrated that we are ready for 
centralization. 


Publications Program 

2. Our second objective is a more intensive 
publications program. Publications have been 
and should continue to be our major work. Un- 
der this broad objective we have four specific 
goals. These include, first of all, maintaining a 
definite schedule in our current publications. 
The Conference Proceedings are scheduled for 
August 25th; the Handbook, September 25th; 
the Catholic Library World, the first of each 
month, October through April, and June 1 for 
the May-June issue. As you know, the Hand- 
book has been appearing late in December or 
early January and the Catholic Library World 
has been arriving near the end of the month 
instead of at the beginning. On the brighter 
side, the CPI has faithfully maintained its sched- 
ule. 

A second goal in the field of publications is 
the sound establishment of The Guide to Cath- 
olic Literature under CLA auspices, and, pos- 
sibly, a merging with the CPI as a single pub- 
lication. Our Association has been committed to 
an investment of approximately $40,000 in the 
Guide, which has, from its beginning under Mr. 
Romig’s editorship, been an important bibliogra- 
phy; CLA should preserve its best features and 
improve it. 
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The third specific goal in publications is the 
printing of basic lists of books for Catholic col- 
leges, high schools, and elementary schools. De- 
spite the advances in audio-visual aids, the book 
is still the most diversified and the most suitable 
single instrument a library has for communicat- 
ing truth to an inquiring mind. The Catholic 
Library Association can render its greatest serv- 
ice to Catholic librarians and to society in gen- 
eral in the field of book selection aids. Our basic 
lists are already in various stages of development 
and, when finally printed, will represent one of 
the most significant achievements in the history 
of our organization. At the college level we have 
had Books for Catholic Colleges, edited over 
the years by Sister Melania Grace with the as- 
sistance for various editions of Father Peterson, 
Father Ambrose Burke, Father Ryan and Mr. 
Willging. The editions since 1949 are out of 
print; consequently, the need for an up-to-date 
basic list is urgent. 

At the high school level, we have had supple- 
ments to the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries as far back as 1941, and since 1950, 
thanks to Marywood College, Dr. Helen Butler 
and her committee, the Catholic Supplement has 
become well-established. However, there is still 
the need for a basic list. The High School Sec- 
tion now has a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sister Mary Agnes, which will soon 
bring this basic list into reality. Thanks to Sis- 
ter Naomi we already have the new Basic Ref- 
erence Books for Catholic High School Libraries. 

CLA’s first attempt at a booklist for the ele- 
mentary level was The Catholic Supplement tv 
the Children’s Catalog edited by Sister M. Fides 
in 1949. This past year the elementary section 
has given us a brief list under the title, Sugges- 
tions for an Elementary School Library, but they 
have plans for a more extensive list. 

I do not mean to discount the importance of 
The Best in Catholic Reading lists, published 
annually in connection with Catholic Book 
Week, nor do I minimize the value of Tue 
Catholic Booklist, currently edited by Sister 
Reynoldine and published annually under CLA 
auspices since 1940. However, these do not ful- 
fill the need for single-volume, up-to-date basic 
lists at the various levels. It is these basic lists 
for which we are presently striving. 

Our fourth publication goal is a manual for 


workshops for teacher-librarians, and handbooks, 
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or at least some specific directives for all officers, 
section chairmen, and committee chairmen. Our 
new Parish Library Manual is an example of 
what might be done in other departments. The 
responsibility for the development of these tools, 
naturally rests with the various sections and com- 
mittees. Parenthetically, I am pleased to an- 
nounce that a revised Unit Manual is ready 
for distribution. We owe our thanks to Miss Cro- 
mien and her committee. 

Summing up the goals of a more intensive 
publications program we have: First, the main- 
taining of a definite schedule in our current pub- 
lications; secondly, the sound establishment of 
the Guide to Catholic Literature; thirdly, the 
printing of basic lists of books for Catholic col- 
leges, high schools and elementary schools; and 
fourthly, the publication of a manual for work- 
shops, and handbooks for officers and chairmen. 


Dues Structure 

3. The third major objective in the eight-point 
program of our four-year plan is a revision of the 
dues structure. Father Banet, the Chairman of 
the Dues Structure Committee will present a re- 
port on this point at the General Business Ses- 
sion. Unless some other means of producing 
more revenue can be found, it would seem that 
an adequate staff at the central office is largely 
dependent upon the adoption of a new scale of 
dues if we are to maintain a balanced budget. 
Heretofore, an institutional membership has 
been $15, whether the enrollment was 5,000 or 
500. A more equitable scale seems necessary. It 
is true that we presently do have a reserve fund, 
so that an unbalanced budget over a few years 
would not be disastrous. However, it does not 
seem prudent to establish deficit budgeting as a 
policy. 

4. Our fourth major objective is an increase 
of 1,000 in membership within the next four 
vears. This, I believe, can be achieved through 
the efforts of the local units and the sections un- 
der the direction and inspiration of our Unit Co- 
ordinator and Membership Chairman, Miss Cro 
mien, together with assistance from the central 
ofhce. Many of our local units need to be revi- 
talized; there should also be a continued, delib- 
erate, and systematic effort toward the establish- 
ment of new units. Units must have a great 
sense of responsibility for Association policies, 
programs, and activities, a great sense of commit- 
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ment to Association objectives. CLA will be no 
stronger than its dedicated members, its commit- 
ted units. Unit officers, in particular, have an ob- 
ligation to participate in national conferences and 
to commit themselves to Association projects. 
They should endeavor to give their local unit 
meetings a professional tone in order to attract 
local professional persons. Many Catholics in al- 
lied associations perhaps have never thought of 
joining the Catholic Library Association. Library 
school faculties, superintendents of schools, sem- 
inary personnel, hospital librarians, secondary 
school librarians in public schools, Catholics in 
public libraries—all these offer many possibilities 
for adding more professionals to our ranks. As I 
mentioned a year ago, we have reached less than 
10 percent of our potential membership in the 
United States alone. All of us can and should 
participate in attaining the goal of 1,000 more 
members. According to our latest Handbook, we 
now have 2,730 members. If only half of the 
present members each obtains just one new 
member, our goal of an additional 1,000 will be 
quickly realized. This could be the simplest so 
lution to the need for more revenue. 

5. The fifth point is better utilization of our 
reserve funds. Most of our funds have been in 
vested in building and loan associations yielding 
an interest rate of 3.2 percent. The finance com 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mr. Schaefer 
is exploring the possibility of obtaining higher 
returns on our investments. If we could realize 
a rate of five percent, the additional revenue 
would make it pussible, for example, to provide 
annually a full library scholarship, not merely a 
half-grant and half-loan scholarship such as we 
have at present. All of you are aware, of course, 
that normally there is greater risk involved in 
investments promising a higher rate of interest. 
Mr. Schaefer will refer to this question when he 
presents his financial report at the Business Ses 
sion. 

The utilization of some of our funds in spon- 
soring worthwhile publications of a bibliographi- 
cal nature is also being considered. Father Can- 
field, our Vice-President and the Chairman of 
the Publications Committee will report on this 
on Thursday. 

6. Closer cooperation with the NCEA, the 
ALA and other professional organizations is our 
sixth point. A significant step in this regard was 
taken a year ago with the appointment of the 
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Professional Relations Committee under the 
chairmanship of Sister Helen. Sister met with 
Monsignor Hochwalt and has mapped a program 
for mutual cooperation which has already shown 
great promise. At the Business Session, Sister 
Helen will present her report on the progress 
that has been made and on the plans for the fu- 
ture. CLA has from its origin been associated 
with the NCEA. For 10 years, from 1921 to 
1931, we existed only as a section of the NCEA. 
Since then there has been some cooperation in 
the programs of the national conference but 
there has been no special effort to map a con- 
tinuous program of mutual cooperation. 


Joint Conference 

There has been some agitation for joint nation- 
al conferences with the NCEA. Far more impor- 
tant than joint national conferences, in the 
opinion of the Council, is cooperation at the di- 
ocesan level. We can achieve far more in dis- 
seminating the library idea in the local units 
through closer cooperation throughout the year 
with the bishops, superintendents of schools, 
presidents, and principals of schools than we can 
through a joint, week-long convention when the 
administrators are busy about many things. The 
best place to meet with them is in their local of- 
fices. Libraries should have a place on the 
NCEA programs, but we believe that joint con- 
ferences with such a large organization are un- 
necessary, would not have the effect that some 
hope for, and would, perhaps, be somewhat pre- 
sumptuous on our part. After all, the NCEA 
usually has 8,000 or more at its conventions; we 
have yet to reach the 1,000 mark at an annual 
conference. 

Our cooperation with the American Library 
Association and other professional organizations 
has been growing with the years and should con- 
tinue to expand. We now have official represen- 
tatives in twelve other organizations and a thir- 
teenth appointment is pending. Again, perhaps, 
even more important than this cooperation at the 
national level, is the participation of all our mem- 
bers in related professional organizations. We 
cannot isolate ourselves from secular organiza- 
tions and then complain that our ideas are not 
considered. All of us share in the responsibility 
to participate in our local and state library or- 
ganizations. This is not only a professional re- 
sponsibility; it is also a part of the apostolic 
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mindedness which I discussed a year ago. Per- 
sonal as well as Association participation in the 
intellectual life of our country is an objective all 
of us should have and maintain. Professional 
consciousness should be a characteristic not only 


of our universities, but of every high school, sem 
inary, convent, and brotherhood. 

7. Our seventh objective concerns library 
standards. Standards for School Libraries by the 
American Association of School Librarians in co 
operation with twenty other organizations was 
published this spring by the American Library 
Association. This is a monumental work which 
deserves our support. Father Bouwhuis was our 
representative who worked with the AASL Com- 
mittee. I think the time has come for each sec 
tion of the Catholic Library Association to have 
its own standards committee. These various com 
mittees could keep the librarians at their respec- 
tive levels informed on the standards of regional 
and state accrediting agencies, and particularly 
of professional groups such as the American Li- 
brary Association. 

In the case of seminaries, it seems that we 
will have to formulate our own library standards; 
our seminary section has the talent to achieve 
this goal. 

We ought to determine which standards ap- 
ply to our own institutions and then do every 
thing within our power, first to attain and then 
to maintain the accepted standards in every as 
pect. When a new school or new library is being 
planned we ought to be ready to supply archi 
tects and administrators with a printed document 
and be able to say with the authority of the 
library profession behind us, “These are the rec 
ommended library standards.” This kind of as- 
sistance will be welcomed. We now have such 
a document in the Standards for School Librar- 
ies. It remains for us to implement these stand- 
ards in our institutions. And let us not say that 
they are unattainable. Some of them may be un- 
realistic in relation to existing conditions, but 
they are not intended as minimum standards; 
they are standards for what the normal school 
library ought to be. 

Perhaps for too long has the library been 
called “the heart of the school” while too little 
attention has been paid to its blood pressure and 
the condition of its blood. It is the function of 
the heart to pump nourishment throughout the 
body. If the library is to supply the proper nour- 
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ishment to the intellectual life of the entire stu- 
dent body it cannot function effectively with 
damaged muscles, leaking valves and an anemic 
blood stream. We will not remedy widespread 
anemia by becoming hypochondriacs. Self-pity 
and complaints about being overworked or un- 
appreciated will cure nothing. A certain percent- 
age of the faculty, especially at the high school 
and elementary levels, will always be of the 
opinion that librarians have an easy life. Narrow- 
minded teachers will continue to measure our 
value in terms of the number of courses we 
teach. The same type of person wonders what 
the principal does down in his office all day. 
[his is gall in our food; this is the vinegar we 
must drink; but let us not look for sympathy 
where there is none, for comforters where there 
are none. The problem must be approached from 
a professional point of view; from a considera- 
tion of the value of the human mind and the 
place that books and reading have in the devel- 
opment of a searching intellect; from a consid- 
eration of the nature of a school as an institu- 
tion designed to cultivate the intellectual virtues 
and independent thinking. 

New Standards—Attainable Goals 

When we read the new standards for the first 
time and see, for example, that there ought to 
be three librarians where there now is one, or 
that we should be spending $4.00 per student 
when we are spending $1.50, let us not say that 
this is ridiculous or fantastic. Maybe what is 
really ridiculous from an educational standpoint 
is that there are three or four coaches on the fac- 
ulty, all receiving higher salaries than the lone 
librarian, who may also happen to be a part- 
time teacher. I would be among the last to say 
that a school should not have an adequate ath- 
letic program, but if the library is really “the 
heart of the school,” it may be sorely in need of 
a transfusion in the form of an enlarged staff 
and a budget far beyond what may presently be 
considered “standard.” The new standards will 
not be attained in a year, nor even within five 
or ten years in some libraries, but they are not 
too high in relation to what library conditions 
ought to be. 

8. The eighth and final point of our four-year 
plan is, perhaps, the most debatable, namely, 
the hiring of a full-time salaried associate secre- 
tary for each of our sections. Both the ALA and 
the NCEA have adopted this system. For us, a 
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much smaller organization, the need may not 
yet be urgent for all the sections, but the time 
for a beginning in at least one, either the high 
school or elementary section, seems at hand. For 
financial reasons, the secretary, at least at first, 
should be a religious. We believe that sections 
must have more professional organization if they 
wish to carry out professional programs. We can- 
not indefinitely continue to rely upon the vol- 
unteer workers. Even with generous and capable 
section ofhcers, the turnover in personnel among 
them works against the furtherance and achieve 
ment of section objectives. The sections will gain 
status and permanence in programming and 
planning when they operate through a more 
permanent staff. The present Conference Pro 
gram Chairman, Father Shoniker, as well as 
those who have preceded him can testify how 
difficult it has been for section chairmen to meet 
deadlines for the annual conference program. 
If this alone has, in many cases, been too much 
of a burden for section chairmen, then we can- 
not expect our sections to progress beyond tem- 
porary expediencies and fill-in activities until 
each has at least one permanent officer to plan 
and perpetuate. The Executive Council believes 
that ev ery section should work, during the next 
four years, toward a salaried secretary who will 
serve for at least four years. Such a system would 
strengthen us, not only professionally, but also 
numerically. When a section feels proud of what 
it has to offer it will seek to spread its influence. 
Perhaps the best form of recruitment is to have 
like recruiting like-hospital section members re 
cruiting hospital librarians, seminary section 
members recruiting seminary librarians, parish 
section members recruiting parish librarians, and 
so on. Any organization should constantly be re 
newed with new blood. Because active members 
lose energy and interest after five or ten years 
when they are constantly called upon for service. 

In summary, this is the eight-point, four-year 
plan of your Executive Council: 1. Centraliza- 
tion of Administration. 2. A more intensive pub- 
lications program. 3. Revision of our dues struc 
ture. 4. An increase of 1,000 in membership. 5. 
Better utilization of our reserve funds. 6. Closer 
cooperation with other professional organizations. 
7. A standards committee for each section. 8. 
Paid associate secretaries for some of the sections. 

We welcome your evaluation and construc- 
tive criticism of this program. 
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ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


Leonard von Matt and Lovis Cognet 


Continuing his superb series of pictorial biogra- 
phies, Leonard von Matt marks the 300th anni- 
versary of Vincent de Paul's death in this his new- 
est book. Against a background of the lavish courts 
and religious unrest of seventeenth century 
France, a skillful blending of text with more 
than 180 photographs gives us an unforgettable 
portrait of the great Saint of Charity. 


September $7.00 


THE PSALMS in MODERN LIFE 
Sister Cecilia, O.S.B. 


Sister Cecilia, author of Companion to the Missal, 
presents the reader with an instructive and enrich- 
ing study of the psalms as the rightful heritage 
of all mankind in The Psalms in Modern Life. 
Religious and laity will find in this book an abid- 
ing communication with God. 


October $3.95 





Fall |960 


TWO DRAMAS 
Paul Claudel 


This volume contains two dramas written by the 
great French poet and author, Paul Claudel. 
Break of Noon, the first English translation ever 
published of Partage de Midi, is the intensely 
personal drama of Claudel’s own life. Tidings 
Brought to Mary, best known of Claudel’s dramas, 
is presented in a much-needed new translation. 
Translations and introductions by Wallace Fowlie. 

October a limited edition, $4.50 


Each play in paper edition, $1.45 
The CHRIST CHILD in FLANDERS 


Felix Timmermans 
translated by Elinor Briefs 


A well-established European classic by the author 
of The Perfect Joy of St. Francis, Felix Timmer- 
mans’ Christ Child in Flanders is now available 
in its first English translation. It retells the story 
of Christ's birth as it might have occurred in a 
medieval Flemish setting. Illustrated by the author. 


October $3.95 


EXAMEN: The Sacraments In Our Daily Life 
Rev. Raymond Fages, prepared in English by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


More positive than a mere cataloging of offenses, this examen is at once both an examination of conscience 
and a meditation on the Sacraments as part of our daily life. 





3*= 


fiouy REGNERY Copy 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


October 


Imitation Leather Cover, $1.75 
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CLA Looks for a Home 


of its Own 


BY REV. 


FRANCIS X. 


CANFIELD 


Vice-President (President-Elect) CLA 
Sacred Heart Seminary 
Detroit, Michigan 


“A home of your own” is more than a catch 
phrase. It expresses a basic impulse for perma- 
nency and stability. Over the years the Catholic 
Library Association has grown from a small 
group of courageous pioneers to a highly organ- 
ized, extremely active body of people represent- 
ing every phase of library work. Their need for 
a “home of their own” has become increasingly 
critical; the variety and complexity of a national 
organization makes imperative a centralized office 
to integrate the work of the headquarters staff, 
now housed at Villanova University, and the 
functions of the editors of the CPI-GCL, cur- 
rently working at Catholic University. 

This growing need in no way reflects against 
the generosity and courtesy of the institutions 
and individuals who have provided quarters for 
CLA activities both now and in the past. The 
officials of both Villanova and Catholic Univer- 
sity have been unfailingly gracious in their wel- 
come. Their provision of facilities has helped 
sustain the Association and, in a sense, has made 
possible its present ability to centralize. 

Centralization will provide many advantages. 
With personnel working at one address there 
will be a coordination of activities, a cooperation 
among personnel that two addresses make very 
difficult. Perhaps even an economy of operation 
will result. Certainly members will benefit from 
a greater efficiency that centralization provides; 
even the item of a single address for all CLA 
correspondence—business and editorial—is of no 
small value. Especially pressing is the need for 
more room for both staffs, the headquarters and 
the CPI-GCL, not to mention the desireability 
of having under one roof all the materials now 
stored in three or four different places, e.g., back 
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issues of CPI, GCL, and CLW. 

While the advantages of centralization seem 
quite obvious, there remain the practical consid 
eration of how best to achieve it. Two funda 
mental questions emerge: Where and How. 

As for the “Where” or site, consideration must 
be given to the following items: 1. Availability 
of bibliographical resources especially for the ef 
ficient editing of the GCL. 2. Availability of 
such personnel as stenographers and clerks. For 
example, in Washington there is the continuing 
competition with the Federal Government that 
offers civil service with its multiple fringe bene 
fits. 3. Consideration must be given the present 
professional staff of the CLA; of the four now 
employed, three own their own homes in the 
Washington area, 4. Property values are in a 
state of flux in every urban center, making in 
vestment hazardous and posing a constant threat 
to stability. 

Equally challenging is the question of finan 
cial arrangement, or specifically the issue of 
whether to lease or to buy. In general, day-to-day 
maintenance will be a constant, i.e., the utilities, 
the cleaning and sweeping and the shoveling of 
sidewalks Miami 


Beach!). Both leasing and buying involve their 


Cunless we centralize in 
own advantages and problems. 

As for the advantages of buying, the owner 
ship of a building implies a permanency inher- 
ent in the very idea of ownership. It also means 
an investment; the equity connotes a solidity, a 
concrete something that represents the work and 
savings of the Association. On the other hand, 
owning a building presents the problem of major 
repairs; no roof, no plumbing lasts forever. An- 
nual depreciation on a new building must be 
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figured on the basis of at least five per cent of 
the initial cost. As for taxes, much will depend 
on the policy of the community in which the 
building is situated, even though CLA in incor- 
porated as a non-profit organization. 

The advantages of leasing include the absence 
of responsibility for major repairs. If a neigh- 
borhood deteriorates, a decision to move is more 
easily reached without the encumberance of a 
capital investment in building and property. If 
quarters are leased, the money involved in the 
purchase of property can be kept in investments 
that could realize as much as four per cent a 
year. On the other hand, leasing does not carry 
the permanence that ownership implies. There 
is no equity; at the end of six years or sixteen 
years only canceled checks remain. Naturally 
these considerations must be weighed against 
the factors of services and efficiency that even a 
leased building provides. 


Should We Build 

A third alternative is to buy property and 
build according to specifications, allowing for 
potential growth. Naturally such a step involves 
the Association in all the complexities and trials 
of construction along with aforementioned ad- 
vantages and problems of ownership. The cost 
of a new building on property that would still 
have to be purchased would range from a mini- 
mum of $50,000 in one area to approximately 
$100,000 in a center like Washington, D.C. 

The Executive Council has been weighing 
all these elements. At the New York Conference 
this spring it established a Committee to explore 
the possibility of centralizing in Washington, 
D.C. This site was chosen as a start for several 
reasons. At that time a successor to Mr. Trezza 
had not been chosen; the only professionals work- 
ing for CLA were Mr. Joseph Sprug and Mr. 
Richard O'Keeffe, both of whom lived in the 
Washington area. The CPI-GCL office had been 
at Catholic University for some eight years. 
Another consideration was that Washington has 
probably more major libraries than any other city 
in the world. Further, there is the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association with which CLA 
is enjoying increasing entante with obvious ad- 
vantages for school librarians throughout the 
country. 

A local Committee of Brother Aelred, F.S.C., 
and Mr. Joseph Sprug, joined by Mr. Al Trezza, 
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canvassed Washington with an eye to finding a 
building to provide about 3,000 square feet of 


work and ofhce space, deemed sufhcient for both 
current and foreseeable needs. Nothing was 
found available for purchase; nothing warrant 
ed the asking prices of $30,000 to $60,000. A 
very fine structure was available for lease at the 
relatively modest rate of $3,000 a year for a six 
year period. 

In August Father Fintan Shoniker, O.S.B., 
and Father Francis Canfield reviewed the Wash 
ington scene with Mr. Sprug and the three then 
journeyed to Villanova to meet with Sister Hel- 
en, S.N.D.de N., Mr. Trezza, and Mr. Richard 
Wilt, incoming Executive Secretary, to formu- 
late a recommendation to Council. As a result of 
these deliberations, Council voted to keep the 
status quo for approximately a year. A key con 
sideration was the advantage to Mr. Wilt and 
Mr. William Redding, newly appointed assistant 
Executive Secretary, of staying at Villanova to 
work with the clerical staff trained by Mr. Trez- 
za and to familiarize themselves with the estab 
lished routines of the office. Further the basic 
issue of whether to lease or to buy remained un- 
resolved, 

Executive Council will continue to explore all 
the facets of centralization. With a year’s grace, 
time will allow for a fuller study of other possible 
sites, e.g., Chicago, St. Louis, the Villanova 
neighborhood itself. There may even be the pos 
sibility of procuring space in the new ALA 
Headquarters or in the proposed new building 
for the NCEA. 

Council is especially desirous of getting opin 
ions of members about any or all of the elements 
in this major step of the Association. Commu 
nications may be addressed to Brother Arthur, 
to Mr. Wilt, or to Father Canfield. Naturally 
any other member of Council will be happy to 
talk over the project either by voice or pen. 

A final consideration 
Whether leasing or buying, the Association in 
evitably will be paying more for its quarters than 
it does now. A total of only $800 a year is spent 
for space at both Villanova and Catholic Uni 
versity. But it is the considered opinion of all 
thus far engaged in this development in CLA’s 


needs _ expression: 


progress that the benefits of centralization justify 
the increased expenditure. As the saying goes, 
there is no place like home, a home of your own. 
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Annual Report ot The 


Catholic Library Association 


1959-1960 


BY ALPHONSE F 


TREZZA 


Executive Secretary, 
Catholic Library Association 
Editor, Catholic Library World 


As this is my last annual report it seems fit 
ting to take this opportunity to give a summary 
account of my four years and three months as 
Executive Secretary of the Association and Edi 
tor of the CLW. A good annual report besides 
recounting past activities indicates recommenda 
tions for the future. A brief summary of some 
of the highlights of the year 1959-1960, and a 
review of the most important and significant 
events, activities and actions will give the mem 
bership an opportunity to evaluate the work of 


their Association. 


Membership 

Once again membership in the CLA in 
creased. The official count as of June 30, 1960 
was 3,017. This represents a 10 per cent in 
2,730). The fol 


lowing table shows the Association’s growth 


crease over the previous year 


over the past five years. The figures for 1956, 


1957 and 1958 have been adjusted to corres 
pond with the 1959 and 1960 figures. Until two 
years ago the CLA maintained two membership 
years, (the fiscal and the calendar). As a result 
the annual membership count was inaccurate. 
For example, the membership count for the 
year 1957-1958 included all those persons who 
paid dues for any of the following periods: Jan 
uary | - December 31, 1957, July 1, 1957 - June 
30, 1958, January | - December 31, 1958, Of 
course, only one-half of the income for the cal 
endar year memberships was reflected in income. 
With the change to a single membership year, 
the fiscal year, it is now possible to have an ac 
curate count of all those persons who are mem 
bers during an entire financial year. In the fol 
lowing table the membership income figures, 
which are given along with the number of mem 
berships, show the growth of the Association in 
terms of both numbers and income. 





Overall 
No. of Membership % Increased % Increased 

Year Members Income Income Income 
1955-56 2,083 $17,202.04 —— 
1956-57 2,403 19,677.40 15 
1957-58 2,614 22,110.92 13 
1958-59 2,730 23,984.75 8 
1959-60 3,017 25,153.00 5 45 
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In Brother Arthur's report to the membership 
at our New York Conference he set, as one of 
our goals, 1,000 new members in four years. 
Certainly this is a modest goal when you consid- 
er the fact that there are over 14,000 Catholic 
educational institutions. In addition there are 
thousands of Parish libraries and thousands of 
Catholic librarians—all potential members. In 
one of my first editorials four years ago, I urged 
the members of the Catholic Library Association 
to join with the national office in an effort to in- 
crease membership. The only responsibility that 
would have to be assumed by each member 
would be to get one new member. If only one 
third of our membership respond to this plea 
we could add the 1,000 new members that our 
president set as a goal. Recruiting new members 
is only effective if it is done on a person-to-per 


son basis. 


The Catholic Library World 


We have just concluded Volume 31 of the 
CLW. It was, in many ways, most successful. 
From a financial point of view we can proudly 
say that the CLW included more advertising 
this year than at any other time in the Associa- 
tion’s history. This fact alone is a concrete indi- 
cation that publishers, suppliers of furniture, 
and equipment, binders and book dealers recog- 
nize the quality of both the magazine and the 
membership. 

In the last four years your editor has tried to 
develop a magazine that would serve the needs 
of all the members of the Association. The edi- 
torial in the April issue of the CLW seviewed 
this editor's policies. As you recall, last spring 
a questionnaire was sent to all members and 
subscribers. The results of this questionnaire 
show that the membership overwhelmingly sup- 
ported the editorial policies followed. As expect- 
ed replies reflected the needs of each member. 
For example, College and Univrsity librarians 
in large numbers felt that Sister Claudia’s col- 
umn was one of the best in the magazir:: Many, 
many elementary, high school and parish librar- 
ians felt that Sister Claudia’s and Father Kaps- 
ner’s columns were “too specialized.” Opinion 
was almost unanimous in favor of more book 
reviews and bibliographic articles. The series of 
subject bibliographies that have been included 
these past four years seemed to have filled a 
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definite membership need. Most of the respond- 
ents to the questionnaire listed the editorial and 
Just Browsing as features they read every month. 
The type of articles most requested for future 
issues were book selection, bibliographies, cata 
loging and classification on the high school and 


elementary levels and more material of help to 
parish, hospital and school libraries. Complaints 
were of course voiced. A small but vocal group 
(mostly college and university librarians) want 
ed more articles at the “professional and scholar 
ly level.” They didi not want reviews—in fact 
some recommended we stop carrying reviews of 
children’s and young people’s books. To the 
editor the questionnaire indicated a general sat 
isfaction with the contents and quality of the 
CLW. It also showed that the CLW was serv- 
ing the needs of its readers as a whole. Very 
few of the returns recommended the dropping 
of any of the columns. Each column seemed to 
serve the interests of a sizeable segment of our 
membership. 

Of course the editor is all too well aware of 
the deficiencies of the CLW. It could, and 
should, for example, come out earlier in the 
month. This is an aim that both Father Mallon 
(the previous editor), and the present editor 
tried to achieve—unfortunately more often than 
not issues of the CLW reached our members at 
the end of the month or at the beginning of the 
following month. The quality of any magazine 
can be improved with each issue. More compe 
tent librarians and writers are needed who will 
recognize their responsibility to serve their pro 
fession by expressing their views and their ex 
periences in the pages of the CLW. One of the 
many ideas that the editor did not succeed in 
bringing to fruition was the organizing of a con- 
tent advisory committee. This group would have 
had as its sole responsibility the job of suggesting 
to the editor specific areas for articles as well 
as recommending qualified persons who might 
write the articles. The members of the commit- 
tee might well have written articles for CLW 
in the fields of their interest and ability. Library 
Journal just recently set up such an advisory 
board. The editor of CLW proposed the idea 
almost three years ago. 

In closing this section of my report let me re 
mind the membership that a magazine of neces- 


sity must serve the needs of all of the diverse 
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interests of its membership but in the final analy- 
sis will reflect the philosophy and personality of 
the editor. 


Publications 


A full report on the Catholic Periodical Index 
and the Guide to Catholic Literature follows this 
report. CLA’s publication program this past 
year was the most active in its history. Just as 
last year closed the Basic List of Reference 
Books for Catholic High School Libraries was 
published. This was followed by the Proceed- 
ings of the Thirty-sixth Annual Conference, the 
annual Handbook and Membership Director) 
and the Parish Library Manual. In addition a 
second and third printing of Suggestions for an 
Elementary School Library was issued. Later 
in the year a revised edition of A Unit Manual, 
and for internal use, a revised version of our 
Conference Code were made available. 

One very important publication issued during 
the year was the 1960 supplement to The Cath- 
olic Supplement, to the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries. It was edited by Dr. 
Helen Butler of Marywood College, Depart- 
ment of Library Science. The cataloging and 
Classification of all of the entries was done by 
Sister M. Norberta, 1.H.M., head of the Depart 
ment of Library Science at Marywood. The debt 
of thanks that the Catholic Library Association 
and all librarians in Catholic High Schools owe 
to Dr. Butler, Sister Norberta and Marywood 
College cannot be measured. As this report was 
being read in galley we learned of the death of 
Sister M. Norberta, I.H.M. (Crequiescat in 
pace). Her loss to both Marywood and the CLA 
will be deeply felt. 

In conjunction with Catholic Book Week the 
annual Catholic Booklist was published. The 
1960 edition was edited by Sister M. Reynold 
ine, O.P., Acting Head, Department of Library 
Science, Rosary College. This most valuable list 
is widely distributed throughout the United 
States and Canada and has been issued each 
vear since 1946. 

Four very important publications are present- 
ly being prepared. The first, which will be ready 
in January or early February 1961, is a Basic 
List of Books For Catholic Elementary School 
Libraries. It will include approximately 1,500 
titles and will be annotated and will include 
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grading, suggested classification numbers and 
subject headings. This book will be co-sponsored 
by the National Catholic Educational Associa 
tion. 

In order to make this book available to all 
Catholic elementary schools at a nominal cost 
the Executive Secretary applied for foundation 
suport. Through the efforts of Mr. Theodore 
Waller, Vice President of The Grolier Founda 
tion this publication was brought to the attention 
of the American Textbook Publishers Institute. 
At its September meeting the ATPI voted to 
make available $4,500 to support the publishing 
of this basic list. Any profit made by the CLA 
on the sale of this list will go in a special fund 
for the publication of a revised edition in ap 
proximately five years. Annual supplements will 
be published in the Catholic Library World. 
The Catholic Library Association deeply appre 
ciates this financial grant and assures the mem 
bers of the ATPI that this basic list will do much 
to improve the book collections in our Catholic 
elementary schools. 

The second publication that is now in prepara 
tion is a basic list for high school libraries. Pres 
ent plans call for publication in the Winter of 
1962. At the Chicago and New York Confer 
ences the College and University Libraries Sec 
tion discussed the possible publication of a new 
basic list of books for Catholic colleges. At pres 
ent a special committee is analyzing returns from 
a questionnaire on the inclusiveness and make 
up of such a list. Cooperation between the CLA 
and the Association of College and Research Li 
braries, who, in conjunction with the Council 
on Library Resources is working on the possi 
bility of compiling and publishing a new basic 
list for colleges, will help determine the scope 
of the proposed CLA list. 

Another important publication is one that is 
being sponsored by the Catholic Library Asso 
ciation, published by Hawthorn Publishers and 
edited by Sister M. Regis, 1.H.M., librarian of 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia. This book, to be called A Catholic Book 
man’s Manual, will be published in conjunction 
with the Association’s St. Louis Conference. It 
will be a most valuable tool from both the ref 
erence and book selection point of view. The 
need for such a book has been great. Librarians 
will most certainly be beholden to Sister Regis 
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for her tireless efforts these past four years in 
bringing this book from the germ of an idea to 
a finished product. 

The growth of the Association’s publishing 
program these past four or five years has been 
most impressive. The financial resources for a 
continuing and a broader publishing program is 
now available thanks to the work of Father Kor- 
tendick, members of the CPI Committee and 
the staff of both the Washington and Villanova 
offices. The two auditors reports that follow give 
the financial status of the Association. 


Annual Conference 


In 1960 the Catholic Library Association held 
its thirty-sixth annual conference at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel in New York City. This conven 
tion was the best attended in our 36 years of 
conferences. Almost 900 delegates registered and 
well over 1,200 attended its many sessions. There 
were many highlights. The Regina Medal, given 
for the second year, was presented to Anne Car 
roll Moore. The luncheon was a most memor- 
able occasion with an overflow crowd who came 
to pay tribute to Miss Moore. Excellent pro 
grams were held by the various sections of CLA. 
A Proceedings, containing the full speeches, 
discussions, etc. of the Conference is now avail- 
able from CLA headquarters at Villanova, Penn- 
sylvania ($3.00 a copy, prepaid). 

The financial success of our Conference was 
assured thanks to our many exhibitor friends. 
Over 75 firms were present and entertained our 
delegates at a special exhibitors reception. Our 
convention next year will be held in St. Louis, 
April 4-7 at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel. 


Catholic Book Week 


The twentieth annual celebration of CBW 
was held Feb. 21-27, 1960. The theme “Read 
To Know—Know To Love,” was the center of 
CBW celebrations throughout the country. The 
Executive Secretary succeeded in getting Ed- 
ward Ardizzone, world famous children’s illus 
trator to do our children’s poster. A thoughtful 
and impressive interpretation of the theme in 
an adult poster was done by Anthony Trezza, 
Art Director for a large Philadelphia advertising 
firm. 

Well over a half a million lists “The Best In 
Catholic Reading, for Adults, Young Adults and 
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Children” were distributed. More than 12,000 
posters, 325,000 bookmarks and numerous quan 
tities of other materials such as The Catholic 
Booklist, 1960; Guidebook of CBW Activities. 
Parish Library Manual, etc., were supplied to 
libraries and organizations throughout the coun 


try. 

This year our posters were reproduced and 
used in more periodicals, and newspapers than 
in any previous year. To help give the celebra 
tion of CBW more widespread attention four 
national organizations once again agreed to co 
sponsor the event. They are the National Coun 
cil of Catholic Women, National Council of 
Catholic Men, Catholic Press Association and 
the National Office for Decent Literature. This 
positive effort to spread the reading of good 
Catholic literature was given impetus in many 
programs such as Book Fairs, Author Lunch 


eons, poster and essay contests, book discussions, 


etc. 


The Central Office 


Thus far in this report it has been easy to de 
scribe the activities of the Central Office by dis 
cussing them under five clearly distinguishable 
headings. However, much of the work of the 
headquarters staff cannot be listed under any of 
the above mentioned categories. The amount of 
mail received by headquarters has constantly in 
creased. The Executive Secretary could spend 
full time just answering mail. The requests re 
ceived are really very gratifying even though 
frustrating. Librarians, both novices and experi 
enced, teachers, superintendents, pastors, stu 
dents and many others automatically turn to 
CLA for advice and help. What is gratifying is 
the recognition that CLA is the place to turn to 
for professional advice. What is frustrating is 
the lack of time to properly answer all of the 
many queries. The workload has grown to the 
point where the staff of central office must be 
increased. 

During the current year (1959-60) the staff 
consisted of an executive secretary and editor, 
an assistant executive secretary and assistant edi 
tor, a secretary and a clerk. At the November 
1959 Executive Council meeting, authorization 
was given to temporarily add another secretary 
for the period December to June. In New Yor! 
the Executive Council made the added positio: 
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of a second secretary permanent. However, be- 
cause the dues increase was not acted upon, 
Council found it impossible to accept the Execu 


tive Secretary's recommendation to add another 
professional staff member as it would have given 


us a deficit budget. 

As I leave this position I strongly urge both 
the Council and the membership to take what 
ever steps are necessary to add another profes 
sional librarian to the staff starting next fiscal 
year. The Headquarters Office is most anxious to 
serve the members of the Association, It cannot 
do so with an inadequate staff. It is impossible 
to maintain any kind of a systematic publication 
schedule simply because there are not enough 
hands and minds to do the work. Staff shortage 
resulted in a situation which made it necessary 
for the Executive Secretary and the Assistant Ex- 
ectuive Secretary to consistently work overtime. 
This is admirable on the part of the staff but 
cannot be continued indefinitely. The addition 
of another professional will result in improved 
services. This will automatically effect income. 
During these past four years every new staff 
member's work helped to increase income suf 
ficiently to more than offset the amount of sal 
ary that was added to the budget. 


A Home of Our Own 


In this issue of the CLW reference is made 
by the Association’s President, Vice-President 
and Executive Secretary to the possibility of 
combining the CP1-GCL office with the Head 
quarters Office. The benefits to the Association 
of such a merger are obvious to anyone. How 
ever, before a merger can take place certain basic 
decisions must be made. Where will the merged 
ofhce be located? In Washington, Villanova or 
possibly Chicago. A convincing argument. can 
be made for each of these locations. 

Another question is whether we should rent, 
buy or build. In my considered opinion the ideal 
answer could be to build. My second choice 
would be to purchase an existing building and 
convert it into an office. | am personally very 
much opposed to renting quarters. At present 
we pay a nominal rent to both Catholic Univer 
sity of America and Villanova University ($400 
a year to each). However, a combined office 
would require more space than any one institu- 
tion could provide. Rental in the Washington 
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area would cost a minimum of $3,000 a year. 
There would be additional expenses of electri- 
city and cleaning but there would be no main 
tenance costs. If a building is purchased or 
built it represents a form of investment for the 
Association. The American Library Association 
is presently erecting a new building. They too, 
carefully considered the advantages and disad- 
vantages of rental versus purchase. They decided 
against rental. The National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association has been renting quarters for 
years. They have now decided to build their own 
building. CLA could most certainly rent space 
in either the new ALA building or the new pro 
posed NCEA building. Rental for 2,000 square 
feet of office space and 1,000 square feet of stor- 
age space would run in excess of $10,000. 
Property costs in Washington and Chicago are 
higher than in Villanova. A careful study of 
comparative costs of buildings, purchasing and 
renting in each of these areas should be under 
taken. A full report should then be made to 
the membership at the St. Louis Conference. 
Recommendations must be made for consid- 
eration by the membership. A definite decision, 
if at all possible, can be made at the Confer- 
ence. It should then be implemented immedi 
ately. Each member of the Association must 
give this problem serious thought. Each member 
has a responsibility to express his views by let- 
ter, phone or in person to members of the Ex 
ecutive Council. The officers and members of 
the Council are most anxious to make decisions 
that reflect the will of the members. They can- 
not do so unless they know the wishes of the 


membership. 


A Final Word 


My four years with the Catholic Library As 
sociation have indeed been most rewarding and 
enjoyable. The professional growth and stimula 
tion it provided me, as well as the personal sat 
isfaction it afforded me, have more than repaid 
me for all of my efforts. I have tried to make my 
contribution to the growth and success of the 
Association. My successor, Mr. M. Richard Wilt, 
will, I am certain, do a wonderful job for the 
Catholic Library Association. He and | worked 
together for one month. During that time I be- 
came that the Council 
chose wisely. Mr. Wilt will provide steady lead 


convinced Executive 














CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


qnnounces 


the publication and sale of Volume 6 
(1956-1959) of the GUIDE TO 
CATHOLIC LITERATURE. As in 
past cumulations of this standard Cath- 
olic reference work, Volume 6 gives 
author, subject and title entry for many 
thousands of books by Catholic authors 
or of Catholic interest. Complete de- 
scriptive notes, prices and publishers as 
well as biographical information are 
provided. Volume 6 represents a cumu- 
lative work of four years under the 
Editorship of Mr. Walter Romig, of 
Detroit. 


This latest GUIDE compilation is 
bound in blue Du Pont Pyroxylin im- 
pregnated cloth produced by letter 
press and is available from the Catholic 
Library Association for $17.50. Previous 
(back) Volumes of the GUIDE are 
also available as listed below. Please 
address all new orders to: 


GUIDE TO 
CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


Catholic Library Association 
620 Michigan Avenue N.E. 
Washington 17, D.C. 


1888-1840 (Volume 1, 

een $20.00 
1940-1944 (Volume 2, 

ee IEE D - . ccncticccinweectiens 10.00 
1944-1948 (Volume 3, 

i) Re 15.00 
1948-1951 (Volume 4, 

BORD BRIS )~ ccccsccccreccccccses 15.00 
1952-1955 *(Volume 5, 

ft | Ree 15.00 
1956-1959 (Volume 6, 

¢ 1) La EnOen 17.50 

TOTAL SET PRICE. .............00 $92.50 








ership and will contribute much to the continu- 
ing growth and success of the Association. 

Another new face at the Central Office is the 
new Editor of the Catholic Library World. Mr. 
William J. Redding is well qualified for the posi- 
tion. The CLW will continue to improve under 
his editorship. 

I cannot close without expressing my personal 
appreciation to my ofhce staff—Mrs. Frances 
Braile, Mrs. Angelina Kirk and Mr. Louis Bald 
win. Their names are not known to the mem 
bership but their hard work, loyalty and willing 
ness to work many extra hours without compen- 
sation made possible whatever successes we en- 
joyed this past year. Mrs. Braile and Mrs. Kirk 
will continue working at the Central Office, 
thus making the transition from one executive 
secretary to another possible without interrup 
tion in service. 

To Sister Eone, Brother Arthur, Father Can 
field and Sister Camillus, I owe a special debt 
of gratitude for their help, understanding and 
counsel. Rev. A. Homer Mattlin, S.J., former 
president of CLA, died just a few weeks ago. 
lo a very large extent he was instrumental in 
my coming to CLA. His patience and his ability 
to remain calm helped me immeasurably during 
my first year with CLA. His loss will be felt by 
the Association It is difficult to imagine the 
Cathtlic Library Association Conference with 
out Father. 
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E. WALLACE PYNE & COMPANY 
Accountants - Auditors 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
August 29, 1960 


Mr. Alphonse F. Trezza 
Executive Secretary 
Catholic Library Association 
Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 
Dear Mr. Trezza: 
We have examined the books and records of 
The CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
as of June 30, 1960, and in connection therewith have 
prepared the following exhibits: 
Balance Sheet—June 30, 1960 
Statement of Income and Expense 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1960 Exhibit II 
Detailed Analysis of Gross Income 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1960 
Detailed Analysis of Cost of Producing 
Income for the Year Ending June 
30, 1960 
Detailed Analysis of Operating Expenses 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1960 
SCOPE OF EXAMINATION 
Our examination was confined to the verification of 
the several asset and liability accounts. We did not make 
a detailed audit of all transactions; however, we did 
examine the monthly bank reconciliatiens prepared by 
association employees for the entire year, tracing total 


Exhibit I 


Exhibit Ill 


Exhibit IV 


Exhibit V 


receipts and disbursements to the books and records of 
the Association. 
COMMENTS ON EXAMINATION 

Cash in banks: 

The cash in banks is comprised of the following: 

Commercial account: 

The Bryn Mawr Trust Company $ 9,643.09 

Investment Savings accounts: 


Philadelphia Savings Fund Society 10,000.00 
Wheaton Federal Savings & Loan 
Association 10,000.00 
Western Savings Fund Society 10,000.00 
Restricted savings account: 
Western Savings Fund Society—Regina 
Medal Award Fund 724.24 
Total $40,370.33 


We confirmed the balance on deposit with the four 
above-named banks at June 30, 1960. Interest received 
on both the investment and restricted saving saccounts 
for the year under review is as follows: 

To interest income: 

Philadelphia Savings Fund Society 


January, 1960 $ 316.25 
Wheaton Federal Savings & 
Loan Association 

December, 1959 200.00 


June, 1960 200.00 
Western Savings Fund Society 
January, 1960 


Total $ 
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To Regina Medal Award Fund: : 
Western Savings Fund Society $ 31.41 
United States Treasury Notes: 

United States Treasury Notes purchased during the 
year as a temporary investment consist of the follow 
ing: 

$3,000.00 U. S. Treasury 434% notes 

purchased on March 2, 1960, matur- 


ing August 1, 1960 $ 3,019.47 
$2,000.00 U. S. Treasury Certificate of 
Indebtedness 434% purchased on 
March 2, 1960, maturing November 
15, 1960 2,036.99 
Total $ 5,056.46 


Interest on the $2,000.00 certificate of indebtedness 
in the amount of $47.50 was received and credited to 
interest income on May 15, 1960. 

Accounts receivable: 

The balance in this account represents association 
billings for which payment has not been received at 
June 30, 1960. 

Bad debts during the year amount to $97.15 analyzed 
as follows: 


Lists-Book week $ 32.95 
Reprints—Catholic Library World 21.50 
Proceedings sales 1957 2.15 
Proceedings sales 1958 40.55 

Total $ 97.15 


Prepaid expenses: 

The balance in this account represents expenses 
incurred allocable to future association operations. 
Furniture and equipment: 

There were no additions to this account during the 
year. Depreciation on this asset has been provided for 
at the rate of twenty (20) percentum per annum. 
Deposit on real estate: 

During the year under review the Association en 
tered into an agreement to purchase a building located 
at 5800 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. A de 
posit in the amount of $1,000.00 was made on Mav 
31, 1960, to bind this transaction. Subsequent to July 
31, 1960, this purchase was cancelled, and the deposit 
is to be returned to the Association. 


Deferred income: 
The balance of this account consists o fthe following: 


Individual $ 2,576.11 
Constituent 947.00 
Institutional 4,677.84 
Contributing 435.00 
Sustaining 1,000.00 
Supporting 250.00 
Subscriptions 489.04 

Total $10,374.99 


The several balances detained above represent. the 
deferment of income received as at June 30, 1960, al 
locable to subsequent fiscal years. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, mem- 
bership totaled 3,017 analyzed as follows: 
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Individual 2,059 
Constituent 170 
Institutional 602 
Contributing 48 
Sustaining 13 
Supporting + 
Student 2 
Subscriptions 107 
Honorary 5 
Life 7 

Total 3,017 


Section dues: 

The balance of this account is comprised of monies 
received from individuals for membership in the vari- 
ous “sections” of the association for transmittal to 
those “sections.” 


Withholding and payroll taxes: 

The balance in this account represents the liability 
on account of payroll taxes of the association. These 
taxes were paid to the proper taxing authorities in July, 
1960. 

Exchange: 

The balance in this account represents amounts re- 

ceived by the Association for transmittal to others. 


Regina Medal Award Fund: 

This fund was established on April 25, 1958, by an 
anonymous donor for the purpose of purchasing award 
medals. 

There were no charges made to this account during 
the year since medals purchased in the year ended 
June 30, 1959, were on hand and used for awards dur 
ing the year under review. 

Interest in the amount of $31.41 on monies invested 
in the Western Savings Fund Society was added to 
this account during the year. 

Exhibitors Reception Fund: 

The balance in this account represents the unex 
pended balance of exhibitors convention funds left 
with the executive secretary as custodian and is to be 
used in future years. 

There was added to this account the sum of $75.00 
representing a donation from an exhibitor. 

In June, 1960, there was expended and charged to 
this account an amount of $121.90 representing a pay 
ment for the exhibitors reception at the association's 
New York conference. 

General: 

Our examination was made in accordance with gen 
erally accepted auditing standards and included such 
tests of the accounting records and such procedures 
as we considered neeessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the attached balance sheet and the 
related statement of income and expenses present fairly 
the financial position of The Catholic Library As- 
sociation at June 30, 1960, and the results of its op- 
erations for the year then ended, in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles applied on a 
basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

We wish to thank the Executive Secretary and his 
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associates for their assistance and cooperation during the 


year. 
Yours very truly, 
E. Wallace Pyne & Company 


EXHIBIT I 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET 
JUNE 30, 1960 


ASSETS 
Current assets: 
Cash in banks: 
The Bryn 
Mawr Trust 
Company $ 9,643.09 
Philadelphia 
Savings Fund 
Society 10,000.00 
Wheaton 
Federal 
Savings 
and Loan 
Association 10,000.00 
Western 
Savings 
Fund 
Society 10,000.00 
Western 
Savings 
Fund 
Society— 
Regina 
Medal 
Award 
Fund 727.24 $40,370.33 


U.S. Treasury notes 5,056.46 


Accounts receivable 2,767.44 
Prepaid expenses 1,146.54 
Total current assets $49,340.77 
Fixed assets: 
Furniture and equipment 5,720.49 
Less—Accumulated 
depreciation 3,189.13 2,531.36 
Real Estate Deposit 1,000.00 
Total assets $52,872.13 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Current liabilities: 
Deferred income (receipts 
allocable to future 


years $10,374.99 
Section dues 1,453.00 
Withholding and payroll taxes 436.34 
Exchange 108.77 


Total current liabilities $12,373.10 
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Awards and funds: 


Regina Medal Award 727.24 
Exhibitors Reception Fund 124.30 
Total awards and funds 851.54 
Surplus: 
Balance, June 30, 1959 36,288.99 
Add—Excess for the fis- 
cal year ecding June 
30, 1960 (Exhibit ID 3,358.50 
Total surplus 39,647.49 


Total liabilities and surplus 


EXHIBIT II 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1960 


Gross income: (Exhibit IID 


Membership dues $25,153.00 
Catholic Library World 17,341.54 
Convention 22,182.48 
Book week ll 316.30 
Other publications 7,181.90 
Other income 1,081.87 
Total gross income $84,257.09 
Cost of producing income: (Exhibit IV) 
Membership fulfillment 592.25 
Membership promotion 1,359.28 


Catholic Library World 
14,382.32 


expense 
Convention expense 14,612.95 
Book week expense 9,965.03 
Ohter publication expense 9,355.13 


50,266.96 
33,990.13 
30,631.63 


Total cost of producing income 


Gross excess of income 
Operating expenses (Exhibit V 
Net excess 
EXHIBIT III 
THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
DETAILED ANALYSIS OF GROSS INCOME 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1960 
Membership income: 


Individual $10,092.50 


Constituent 1,710.00 
Institutional 9,240.00 
Contributing 1,075.00 
Sustaining 1,500.00 
Student 9.00 
Supporting 1,000.00 
Subscriptions 526.50 





Total membership income $25,153.00 


1960 


OCTOBER, 


Catholic Library World: 


Advertising $17,184.45 
Back issues 142.74 
Reprints 14.35 
Total Catholic Library World $17,341.54 
Convention: 
Exhibits $12,345.28 
Registration 2,475.60 
Meal functions 3,216.00 
Tours 588.00 
Conference program 
advertising 1,153.50 
Pre-conference registration 187.50 
Pre-conference meals 2,216.00 
Miscellaneous .60 
Total convention $22,182.48 
Book Week: 
Imprinting $ 203.05 
Kits 3,944.78 
Posters 1,458.93 
Lists 3,032.06 
Guide books 626.15 
Book marks 1,773.65 
Postage 277.68 
Total book week $11,316.30 
Other publications: 
Catholic booklist $ 1,512.80 
Basic reference list— 
High School 1,028.80 
Elementary list 215.62 
Handbook advertising 1,454.20 
Handbook sales 143.10 
Proceedings advertising 526.94 
Proceedings sales 1957 40.45 
Proceedings sales 1958 91.51 
Proceedings sales 1959 829.21 
Proceedings sales 1960 587.90 
Parish library manual 750.77 
Unit manual .60 
Total other publications $ 7,181.90 
Other income: 
Miscellaneous $ 159.62 
Interest 922.25 
Total other income $ 1,0¢..87 


EXHIBIT IV 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
DETAILED ANALYSIS OF COST OF 
PRODUCING INCOME 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1960 
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Membership fulfilment: 


Forms $ 192.05 
Envelopes 43.45 
Postage 269.00 
Student help 87.75 


Total membership fulfillment 


Membership promotion: 


Exhibits N.C.E.A. $ 424.74 
Travel to units : 179.43 
Travel to advertisers 85.90 
Special mailing pieces 193.50 
Postage 344.00 
General promotion 131.71 


Total membership promotion 


Catholic Library World: 


Printing $ 8,584.82 
Reprints 21.00 
C.L.W. index 366.00 
Freight and postage 600.06 
Envelopes 346.40 
Engraving and photos 478.78 
Advertising commissions 3,954.81 
Miscellaneous 30.45 


Total Catholic Library World 


Convention: 

Exhibits $4.422.89 
Printing 1,068.65 
Meal functions 3,298.25 
Tours 382.00 
Postage 380.25 
Travel and subsistence 620.51 
Speakers 100.00 
Local committee expense 345.64 
Program printing 407.20 
Program advertising 

commissions 308.50 
Pre-conference expense 176.18 
Promotion 370.59 
Miscellaneous 72.17 
Future conference expense 482.02 
Regina luncheon expense 2,178.10 

Total convention 
Book week: 

Art and production $ 250.00 
Posters 1,425.00 
Lists 2,935.40 
Guide book 393.23 
Book marks 1,125.00 
Postage 507.46 
Mailing supplies 726.40 
Promotion 1,582.67 
Chairman’s expense 55.00 
Salaries central office 181.94 
Casual labor 529.38 
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$ 592.25 


$ 1,359.28 


$14,382.32 


$14,612.95 


Imprinting 236.91 
Miscellaneous 16.64 
Total book week 
Other publications: 

Handbook printing $ 2,506.18 
Handbook advertising 

commissions 352.67 
Proceedings printing—current 

issue 2,879.40 
Proceeding advertising com 

missions—current issue 158.36 
Catholic booklist 1,254.03 
High school basic reference 

list 674.00 
Parish library handbook 
printing 963.66 
Elementary list 454.83 
Unit manual 112.00 


otal other publications 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ANALYSIS OF OPERATIONAI 


DETAILED 
EXPENSES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


JUNE 30, 1960 


Executive salaries 
Other 
Social security tax 

T.LA.A. expense 

Equipment 

Machine maintenance 

Legal and auditing 

Telephone 

Depreciation 

Office supplies 

Postage 

Insurance 

Office cleaning and maintenance 
Reference books 

Subscriptions 

Travel C.P.A. 

Travel A.L.A. 


Travel to other conference 


salaries 


Miscellaneous 
Mid-year meeting: 
Travel and subsistence— 


president $ 65.00 
Travel and subsistence— 

secretary 170.01 
Executive council expense 370.42 

Other expenses: 

President’s expenses 90.33 
Committee expenses 1,587.99 
Dues 80.00 


Total operating expenses 
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$ 9,965.03 


$12,601.33 
8,620.53 
203.62 
559.00 
359.11 
308.33 
1,285.50 
583.72 
1,144.10 
1,036.35 
549.88 
127.60 
182.61 
65.95 
14.00 
7.28 
219.63 
130.32 
208.72 





605.43 


1,758.32 


$30,631.33 








Annual Report of the Catholic Periodical 
Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature 


1959 - 


JAMES J. 


BY REV. 


1960 


KORTENDICK, S.S. 


Chairman of CPI-GCL Committee 


Head, Department of Library Science, Catholic 
University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


This report covers the activities of the Cath 
olic Periodical Index during the period July 1, 
1959-June 30, 1960 and the activities of the 
Guide to Catholic Literature from January 1, 
1960-June 30, 1960. It was on January | that the 
CPI assumed control of the Guide. 

The financial status of the CPI continues on 
a sound basis. Current operations remained with 
in the budget schedule for the year. Printing 
costs were reduced by the publication of semi-an- 
nuals in place of bound annual cumulations. 
Mailing costs were likewise reduced, despite in 
crease in number of subscriptions, by reason of 
second class mailing which was made possible by 
the revised schedule of publishing. 

Before January 1, 1960 some expenditure was 
required in effecting the transfer of stock and 
the promotion of the Guide to Catholic Litera- 
ture. The first of the twenty-four payments to 
Mr. Romig were also made. See attached report 
of the auditor. 

This report will deal with following topics: 

1. Subscriptions of CPI 

2. Promotion activities for CPI 

3. Report on the 1934-1938 cumulation (Vol 

ume II CPI 
GCL sales and promotion 
Committee activities 


vib 


1. Subscribers 

As of June 30, 1960 the CPI had paid sub 
scriptions of 1,450, representing a net increase 
of 89 subscribers in the fiscal year, or a 6.53 per 
cent gain. There were 22 non-renewals or can 
cellations during the year as compared with 37 
for the previous fiscal year. Thus 111 new sub 
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scriptions or new second copy subscriptions were 


obtained. 


2. Promotion activities for CPI 

A. Overseas: A run of five identical classi 
fied advertisements was placed in an English 
Catholic weekly in the Fall of 1959 (total charge 
for all ads $41.00 


individuals responded with inquiries to this ad 


I wenty-seven libraries and 


vertisement. Fourteen new subscriptions were 
obtained from overseas libraries during the fiscal 
vear. Individual promotion letters and sample 
copies are now being sent to fifty seminary, ab 
batial and monastic libraries in the United King 
dom and Ireland. An ad to supplement this pro 
motion should be placed, again in one of the 
leading English or Lrish Catholic periodicals this 
Fall. 

B. Domestic: As the above statistics show, 
the CPI continues to gain acceptance from a 
growing number of domestic libraries and insti 
tutions. Over two hundred and fifty requests for 
information or samples were processed for domes 
tic correspondents (United States and Canada 
The June 1960 Questionnaire material (sent to 
1,800 subscribers of GCL and CPI 
rectly promote the CPI, as it did the GCL, but 


did not di 


approximately three hundred GCL standing or 
der subscribers do not presently subscribe to 
CPI, pointing up a large marketing field for 
future promotion. A plan to send sample copies 
and informational material to new Catholic 
schools and institutions, as identified in the peri 
odicals indexed by CPI will be put into effect in 
the coming year. 

C. Notices and reviews: Favorable notices 
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were recorded in two Catholic journals and in 
one monographic publication, during the fiscal 
year, as follows: 
America, volume 102, page 17, October 3, 1959, 
in a letter by Reverend A. Graham, S.J., entitled 
“Wedding form to matter’: “The Catholic Peri- 
odical Index, a unique institution in world-wide 
Catholicism.” 


The Tablet (London), volume 213, page 1009 in 
the feature “From our notebook” subtitled ‘Are you 
on the Index?’: “. . . How the team who have for 
years produced this invaluable Index to well over 
two hundred journals keep up their standards we 
hardly know. Their application, efficiency and in 
telligence are beyond praise.’ ’ 


In William J. Whalen’s Christianity and American 
Freemasonry, 91-92 the CPI 
to as a valuable and thorough source for articles in 
more than 100 Catholic periodicals. 


pages is referred 


Further work in promoting CPI in this field is 
suggested for the forthcoming year. This could 
include sending paper quarterlies or unbound 
cumulations (from Volume II “overs”) to a se 
lected group of library review media. 


3. Report on 1934-1938 cumulation 

(Volume II CPI) 

This work was published and distributed to 
pre-subscribers in September, 1960. Delays were 
encountered in producing this Volume, original- 
ly announced for the Fall of 1959, because of, 
A) delay in production of the copy by justo 
writer composition and, B) the additional size of 
the volume and more than anticipated editorial 
work. Post-publication rates went into effect Au- 
gust 8, 1960. Thereafter the service charge for 
this work is 175 percent of a current annual 
subscription with the $25.00 minimum charge 
remaining the same. 


4. GCL sales and promotion 

Since the GCL is not a service subscription 
publication, a description of the progress since 
January 1, 1960 must be expressed in somewhat 
different terms. No distinction is made for for- 
eign and domestic subscriptions, and charges for 
the issues (volumes) of the Guide are fixed for 
all subscribers. 

As of January 1, 1960 there were 460 standing 
orders for the Guide’s annual issues and for the 
then forthcoming Volume 6 (1956-1959). As of 
June 30, 1960 there were 607 standing orders for 
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the Guide. This increase of standing orders of 
some 31 percent in a six month period is the re- 
sult of: A) advertising and announcement of the 
Guide in the Catholic Library World, the Cath 
olic School Journal and professional library jour 
nals; B) conference exhibits and the generous 
support of Catholic Library Association member 


ship for the Association’s new project and C 
direct mail promotion accompanying the distri 
bution of the CPI-GCL questionnaire of June 
1960. 

The Volume 6 income from these 607 stand 
ing orders will pay nearly all printing costs for 
the fifteen hundred copies of Volume 6 ordered 
by the Association. Mr. Romig has supplied this 
Office with an extensive listing of non-standing 
order purchasers of previous cumulations of the 
Guide and proper promotion should be able to 
secure 500 sales from this source in the forth 


coming fiscal year. 


5. Committee activities 

The CPI-GCL Committee and Staff prepared 
two lengthy reports which were presented at the 
National Conference in New York City in April. 
The first consisted of a series of recommendations 
concerning the merging of CPI and GCL into 
one publication, suggestions on the title, on lim 
iting coverage of the CPI and the GCL to Eng 
lish titles, on the financing of the merged publi 
cations, and a suggested schedule for the merger. 
The second report was a recommendation from 
the Committee and Staff that the budget for 
CPI-GCL be changed from the fiscal to the cal 
endar year. Both reports were submitted to the 
Executive Council; the former was also present 
ed to the Advisory Board. (See Proceedings for 
report and discussions. | 

Also presented to the Executive Council was 
a “Production Study on The Catholic Periodical 
Index” prepared by Joseph T. Popecki (Mid-At 
lantic Associates). Mr. Popecki, with the appro 
al of the Council, had been appointed by the 
Chairman to do an ad hoc study on possible im 
provements in the production of the CPI. The 
report is an excellent one and copies of it have 
been presented to the Committee Members and 
Staff for study and evaluation of the proposals. 

After the 1959 CLA Conference, a Subcom 
mittee on Editorial Policy of the CPI and GCI 
was appointed by the Editor. Members were 
chosen to represent the different types of librar 
WORLD 
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ies: College and University Seminary, Public, 
Government, and School. The members of this 
Subcommittee are Sister Claudia, Father Oliver 
Kapsner, Miss Rosabelle Kelp, Mr. Raphael 
Brown, and Sister Dorothy, $.N.D. Committee 
members were asked to volunteer any suggestions 
regarding either the CPI or the GCL, and a 
number of helpful suggestions were received. 
The Subcommittee is presently working with 
Mr. Sprug in determining certain policies in the 
coverage of material, and in the form of entry 
and other technical problems associated with the 
editing of the two publications. 

In March I wrote to the President of the Cath 
olic Library Association asking that a new Chair- 
man of the CPI-GCL Committee be appointed 
at the New York Conference. I had been Chair- 
man since April 1952. The Executive Council 
appointed Father Fintan R. Shoniker, C.B.S. as 
the new Chairman. The same members serving 
with me remain on the Committee. Two new 
added by Brother Arthur L. 
Goerdt, $.M., namely, Rev. Oliver L. Kapsner, 
O.S.B. and Mr. Laurence A. Leavey. This report 


members were 


is made by me since it deals largely with the 
activities of the CPI and GCL during my chair 
manship. 

It has been a privilege to serve the Associa- 
tion in this capacity. I am most grateful for the 
recognition of the work of the Committee and 
Staff expressed in so many ways and especially 
in the citation given me in their name last year. 
I am even more grateful for the spirit of coopera 
tion on the part of the Staff, the Committee 
members, the Officers of the Association, the 
many others who have assisted in the work of 
the CPI and GCL, and the subscribers who have 
remained loyal to the CPI during its earlier difh 
cult periods as well as its more prosperous years. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Rev. James J. Korrenpick, S.S. 
Chairman of the Committee on 
the Catholic Periodical Index and 
the Guide to Catholic Literature 


Members: 


Sister Helen, S.N.D. 
Joseph Jeffs 
James V. Jones 


Sister Marie Inez, C.S.]. 
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FRANK A. SPICER, COMPANY 
Accountants and Auditors 
National Press Building 
Washington 4, D.C. 
July 15, 1960 

Reverend James J. Kortendick, $.S., Chairman, 
Committee on The Catholic Periodical Index, 
and The Guide to Catholic Literature 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
Reverend Father: 


a nd dea r 


We have examined the books and records of the 
Catholic Periodical Index for the year ended June 30, 
1960 and the Guide to Catholic Literature for the six 
months period ended June 30, 1960. Our report of ex 
amination includes the following exhibits: 
Exhibit “A”—Balance Sheet, June 30, 1960 
Exhibit “B’—The Catholic Periodical Index, State 
ment of Income and Expenses for the year ended 
June 30, 1960 
Exhibit “C”—The Guide to Catholic 
Statement of Income and Expenses for the six 
months ended June 30, 1960 
1960 the Catholic Library Asso 


ciation entered into an agreement with Walter Romig, 


Literature, 


Effective January 1, 


Publisher, whereby the Association agreed to pay 
$10,000.00 for rights, title and interest of Mr. Romig in 
the publication “The Guide to Catholic Literature,” and 
additionally to purchase all volumes owned by Mr 
Romig, as of the effective contract date, at a price of 
$10.00 per volume. Further agreement between the 
Catholic Periodical Index and Walter Romig established 
three thousand one hundred and sixty-eight (3,168) as 
the number of volumes being purchased. The total con 
tract price was thus fixed at $41,680.00. Payments are 
to be made in twenty-four (24) semi-annual install- 
ments, on January Ist and July Ist of each year, the 
first payment due on January |, 1960. By decision of 
the Executive Council of the Catholic Library Associa 
tion (Chicago, 1959 
of the Guide to Catholic Literature were delegated to 
the Catholic Periodical Index Committee and Staff. 

We present our certificate and comments: 

CASH 

The cash balance at June 30, 1960 consisted of the 
following: 
On deposit: 


the editorial and business matters 


Checking Account: 
The National Bank of Washington 


Savings Accounts: 


$ 15,868.92 


American Savings and 
Loan Assn. $ 9,180.34 
Columbia Federal Sav 
ings and Loan Assn. 62,082.44 


Interstate Building 


Assn. 10,433.89 
Northwestern Federal 
Savings and Loan 
Assn. 9,278.76 90,975.43 
Petty Cash Fund 50.00 
Total $106,894.35 
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The Cash on deposit was econciled with amounts 
shown by certifications or statements obtained from the 
repositories and the petty cash fund was counted. 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 

Unpaid acounts from customers purchasing copies of 
The Guide to Catholic Literature amounted to $1,641.50 
as of June 30, 1960. A bad debt reserve is not deemed 
necessary, as all accounts are considered collectible. 

Sundry accounts receivable of the Catholic Periodi 
cal Index, in the amount of $124.54, are being collected 
currently. 

INVENTORIES 
Catholic Periodical Index: 

1930/33 and 1939/43 Volumes $ 315.00 

Forty-five (45) volumes were on hand 

at June 30, 1960. 

The Guide to Catholic Literature: 


Volumes I to V $ 30,186.10 
['wo thousand, nine hundred and 
seventy-four (2,974) volumes were on 
hand at June 30, 1960. 
Total Inventories $ 30,501.10 


Physical inventories were taken by employees as of 
June 30, 1960. at cost plus 
transportation charges. 

A physical count of the back issues of the Catholic 


Inventories are priced 


Periodical Index was made by employees. This inven 
1,282 
signed to these back issues. 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
During the year ended June 30, 1960 furniture was 
purchased for storage of records of The Guide to Cath 


tory consisted of issues. No valuation is as 


olic Literature which cost $40.29. Acceptable rates of 
depreciation are being applied. 
OTHER ASSETS 
Publication Rights to The Guide to Catholic Litera 
ture were purchased at a cost of $10,000.00 and are 
being amortized over a twelve year period. 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
By contract with Walter Romig for purchase of pub 
lication rights and inventory copies of The Guide to 
Catholic Literature, a determination of indebtedness was 
fixed at $41,680.00. On January 1, 1960, $1,750.00 
was remitted to Mr. Romig, leaving a balance due of 
$39,930.00. 
DEFERRED INCOME 
Unearned Subscriptions—Catholic Periodical Index: 
Subscriptions applying to the period: 


July 1 to December 31, 1960 $14,096.11] 


January 1 to December 31, 1961 64.00 
January | to December 31, 1962 13.00 
Total $14,173.11 


1934/38 Cumulation—Advance Subscriptions: 
Activity to June 30, 1960 may be summarized as 
follows: 
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1955 


Current 


July 1, 


Year to date 
Receipts $ 385.00 $29,058.00 
Expenditures 4,825.07 14,263.66 


Reserved for Future Ex 
$14,794.34 
to Catholic 


penditures 
Literature, 


The Guide 


Advance Receipts 


Not Published: 


Volume VI $ 630.00 
Paper Annuals $ 113.00 
Total $ 743.00 


OPERATIONS 


A comparison of the actual income and expenses of 
the Catholic Periodical Index for the year ended June 
30, 1960 with those of the preceding year is shown in 
the following summary 
Income: 

Year ended June 30, 
1960 1959 

Subscriptions and Sales of 

$32,259.13 


Back Issues $21,163.41 


Interest on Savings Ac 


counts 3,675.07 3,202.09 
Total $35,934.20 $24,365.50 
I xpenses: 

Ofhce Salaries $15,849.69 $14,770.59 
Printing 11,804.08 3,050.52 
Postage 493.66 1,365.07 
Supplies 829.01 1,034.11 
Rent 400.00 500.00 
Promotion 249.22 187.58 
Old Age Benefit Tax 407.92 352.26 
Insurance 24.40 220.36 
Depreciation 311.90 265.9] 
Travel 370.77 $14.10 
C.P.I. Committee 129.87 114.64 
Audit 200.00 200.00 
Repairs 150.00 92.10 

Telephone 17.49 — 
Sundry 116.68 26.51 
Total $31,354.79 $22,593.75 


Net Income $ 4,579.41 $ 1,771.75 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 

We have examined the balance sheet of The Catho 
lic Periodical Index and the Guide to Catholic Litera 
ture as of June 30, 1960 and the related statements of 
income and expenses (Exhibits A to C, inclusive). 

Our examination was made in accordance with gen 
erally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly in 
cluded such tests of the accounting records and such 
other auditing procedures as we considered necessary 
in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and 
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statements of income and expenses (Exhibit A to C, 
inclusive), presents fairly the financial position at June 
30, 1960 and the results of operations for the period 
then ended, in conformity with generally accepted ac- 


that of the preceding year. 


counting principles applied on a basis consistent with 


FRANK A. SPICER COMPANY 


by WituiaM P. 





THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAI 


INDEX 


Exhibit “A” 
AND 


THE GUIDE TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


BALANCE SHEET 
June 30, 1960 


Assets 
Current Assets 
Cash: 
In Banks: 
Checking Account 
Savings Accounts 


$15,868.92 
90,975.43 


Petty Cash Fund 


Accounts Receivable—GCL 

Accounts Receivable—CPI 

Inventcries: 
CPI—1930/33 and 1939/43 Volumes 
GCL—Volumes I to IV 


Fixed Assets 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Less: Reserve for Depreciation 


Other Assets 
Publication Rights—Guide to Catholic Literature 


Less: Amortization 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Liabilities and Capital 
Liabilities: 
Accounts Payable—Walter Romig 
Deferred Income: 
Unearned Subscriptions—CPI 
1934/38 Cumulation: 
Advance Receipts 
Less: Expenditures 
Advance Receipts—GCL 
TOTAL 
Capital: 
Earned Surplus—July 1, 1959 
Add: Net Income—CPI (Exhibit B) 
Less: Net Loss—GCL (Exhibit C) 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


OCTOBER, 1960 


$106,844.35 


50.00 


$ 315.00 
30,186.10 


$ 29,058.00 
14,263.66 


$ 4,579.41 
(234.23) 


$106,894.35 


1,641.50 
124.54 


30,501.10 


$ 3,159.29 
1,398.66 


$ 10,000.00 
416.67 


$ 14,173.11 


14,794.34 


743.00 


$ 76,519.82 


4,345.18 


Rocue, 


C.P.A. 


$139,161.49 


1,760.63 


9,583.33 


$ 39,930.00 


29,710.45 


$ 69,640.45 


80,865.00 


$150,505.45 
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Exhibit “B” 
INDEX 
AND EXPENSES 

For the year ended June 30, 1960 
INCOME 


THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAI 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 


Subscriptions— 1960 $ 14,096.10 
Subscriptions— 1959 14,882.03 
Cumulation—1956 58 852.50 
Cumulation— 1954-56 487.50 
Cumulation— 1952-54 427.50 
Cumulation— 1950-52 522.50 
Cumulation— 1948-50" 282.50 
Cumulation— 1943-48 495.00 
Cumulation— 1930-33 and 

1939-43 $ 577.50 

Less Cost of Resales 364.00 213.50 

Interest on Savings 

Accounts 3,675.07 


TOTAL INCOME $ 35,934.20 
EXPENSES 


Office Salaries $ 15,849.69 
l 


Printing ,804.08 
Postage 493.66 
Supplies 829.01 
Rent 400.00 
Promotion 249.22 
Old Age Benefit Tax 407.92 
Insurance 24.40 
Depreciation 311.90 
Travel 370.77 
CPI Committee 129.87 
Audit 200.00 





Repairs 150.10 

relephone 17.49 

Sundry 116.68 31,354.79 
NET INCOME $ 4,579.41 


Exhibit “C 
TO CATHOLIC LITERATURI 
INCOME AND EXPENSES 


THE GUIDE 
STATEMENT Ol 


For the Six Months Ended June 30, 1960 
INCOME 
Sales: 
Volume | $ 515.00 
Volume II 260.00 
Volume III 430.00 
Volume IV 505.00 
Volume V 805.00 
Review Copies 108.87 
TOTAL INCOME $ 2,623.87 
EXPENSES 
Salaries—Part-time help $ 25.75 
Postage 94.26 
Supplies: 
Office 152.96 
Shipping 205.00 
Cost of Sales 1,707.70 
Complimentary Copies 253.75 
Amortization of Rights 
Purchased 416.6 
Depreciation 2.01 2.858.10 
NET LOSS $ 234.23 





Lecture in Munich Given by Celina Nun-Teacher-Librarian 


A lecture on the activities of Catholic teen 
agers was delivered by Sister Mary Wilhelmine 
at the educational conference in Munich, Ger- 
many, held in conjunction with the Internation- 


al Eucharistic Congress this week. 


Sister M. Wilhelmine, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Immaculate Conception High School, 
Celina, for the past- three years, was invited to 
participate in the five-day conference by Mon- 
signor Michael Schmaus, director of the educa- 
tional conference and former rector of the Uni- 


versity of Munich. 


Two other Americans, Dr. Dietrich von Hil 
debrand and Dr. George Shuster, were among 
the speakers from many continents participating 
in the conference under the theme, “Worship 
and Daily Living.” 


Sister Mary Wallburga, a sister of Monsignor 
Schmaus accompanied Sister M. Wilhelmine on 
the trip, which included, besides the educational 
conference, attendance at the Eucharistic Con 
gress and the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 
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Standards for 


School Library r'regrent 


BY ANDREW 


Librarian 


BOUWHUIS, S.J. 


Le Moyne College Library 
Syracuse 3, New York 


The slender volume, Standards for School Li 
brary Programs, is really a godsend for all Cath- 
olic educators, whether teachers, principals, pas 
tors, supervisors, diocesan superintendents, or 
librarians, and the reason is not far to seek. It is 
an enlightened, clear, carefully prepared study 
of American children and their needs, made by 
a group of experienced, diligent librarians. They 
sought and obtained the help of some twenty or 


Library As 


project was thought so important 


ganizations, including the Catholic 


sociation. The 
that thirty-three librarians and educators from 
all over the country donated time and energy 
generously, and a considerable amount of gen 


eral was met by subsidies totalling 


$12,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York 


Time and talent were given unstintingly to this 


expense 


and the American Library Association. 


significant work. It merits serious study. 

In 1945, The American Library 
published School Libraries for Today and To 
This booklet served its purpose well, 


Association 


morrow’. 
but the educational world has grown and devel- 
oped, new and better plans for educating the 
children who are living in a different world have 
been evolved, values of currency have changed, 
the whole atmosphere of the educational world 
is different. For these and other reasons, in 1953, 
the Board of Directors of the American 
School 


Library 


Associa 


tion of Librarians, a Division of the 


\merican Association, approved the 


preparation of a revision of the statement of the 
1945 school library standards, and Dr. Frances 


Henne, Columbia University and Miss Ruth 


1960 


OCTOBER, 


Ersted, Minnesota State Department of Educa 
tion, were appointed co-chairmen of the project. 
that the standards would be 
very first New 
1954 to the last meeting in 


To make 
realistic, from the 
York, December 4 
Washington in 1959, various professional organi 


sure 
meeting in 


zations had their representatives take active part 
in the discussions. 

Dr. Frances Henne was an active participant 
in the program of the Elementary School Library 
Section of the Catholic Library Association at 
the Boston Conference in 1956. 

She was so impressed with the quality of the 
Conference, with the programs and with the 
numbers of members, that an invitation was ex 
tended to Father A. Homer Mattlin, S.J. then 
President of CLA to have a delegate attend fu 
ture meetings. CLA representatives have taken 
an active part in all subsequent meetings. 

The discussions were well prepared; a specific 
agenda ensured orderly and thorough coverage 
of every important aspect of school librarianship 
and its implications, competent and gracious 
leadership encouraged each participant to state 
his views and to ask questions, a careful resume 
of all pertinent comment kept the executive com 
mittee informed and stimulated. 

he central idea constantly kept in mind was 
the proper and best education of the child at all 
fourth year high. 


librarians or 


levels from kindergarten 


Thoroughly informed teachers, 
guidance officers gave excellent descriptions of 
the child at each stage of development; those 


who know curriculum well described the cur 
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riculum appropriate to achieve the desired re- 
sults with each group; further study brought out 
the library implications for each group. Special 
attention was given to differences arising from 
varieties in size and location of school, in special 
educational programs, e.g. classical, technical, 
vocational, in types of control, whether public 
or private, and to the unique situations of the 
multidinous one-or two-teacher schools still scat- 
tered around the country. 

No effort was spared to learn the facts of the 
whole national situation. It was in ascertaining 
such information that the twenty cooperating 
organizations gave most help. 

Their assistance was also essential in the 
next stage of the program. After a reasonable, ac- 
ceptable philosophy of librarianship was well es- 
tablished, the natural inquiry was, “What re- 
sources of personnel, books, periodicals, films are 
required to activate the program, what quarters 
should be provided, what equipment would be 
needed?” 

The librarians might have worked out some 
figures based on theory, instead they asked the 
informed agencies to point out good school li 
brarians of each type, throughout the country. 
The librarians, some 800 of them, were asked by 
questionnaire to state what they had, what were 
the limitations of their programs, were their re- 
sources adequate, would they be able to do sig- 
nificantly more effective work with more ample 
resources of personnel, book stock, equipment 
and space. This well devised questionnaire elicit- 
ed considerable valuable information. Careful 
tabulation and study by the Executive Commit 
tee resulted in an excellent report that was dis- 
cussed thoroughly by the Advisory Committee. 

The Editorial Board faced the problem of 
proper and most effective form of presentation. 
The present volume is the fruit of more than 
four years of diligent, intelligently directed work. 

Why is this so valuable for Catholic educators 
and Catholic schools and libraries? It seems 
clear that Catholic children have to develop hab- 
its of intellectual initiative, originality and re- 
sourcefulness. How else can the Catholic lay- 
man keep abreast of new developments in scrip- 
ture studies; in theology, in new concepts of 
the dignity and responsibility of the layman, 
through whom Christ is made known in the 
modern world? The advances in scriptural stud- 
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ies in the last twenty years are really prodigious. 
If the layman does not keep intellectually alive, 
his thinking will be obsolete; he will be out of 
step with the Church; he will not have the joy 
of knowing the new ideas and recent develop 
ments. He will find it more difficult to have a 
proper perspective of the many changes in lit 
urgy, in church laws, diocesan regulations. He 
will be a stranger, under-nourished intellectually, 
and will miss a great deal of the deeper appre 
ciation and relish of his Catholic life. 

Besides, there is the need for Catholics in sci 
entific research, in developments of philosophy, 
in creative writing, history, sociology, economics, 
drama. Without a program of wide, good read 
ing in grade schools and high schools, it is prac 
tically futile to hope for a sturdy, vigorous intel 
lectual life in the college or the university. 


Intellectual Interests 

It is understood that the majority will not 
have formal education beyond high school. They 
will be dependent on their reading for any 
solid intellectual growth. Habits of intellectual 
interest are most important for this large seg 
ment of the Catholic population. They, as well 
as their better educated brethren, have to face 
the intricate intellectual aspects of moral, politi 
cal, and economic problems of modern life. 
They cannot be exempted from thinking. As 
their taste in writing and their interest in things 
of the mind grow, their children should also be 
stimulated to want a life of the mind. 

At this time, from studies as well as from gen 
eral experience, it has been well established that 
such education and development cannot come 
from text-book teaching and reading alone. Con 
siderable broad reading of excellent books is 
practically required to obtain the desired, perma 
nent results: these habits of reading start in the 
lower grades of the elementary school. 

Under the present circumstances of the Amer 
ican Catholic School System, how can the Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs help the super 
intendent, the pastor, the principal, the teacher? 
How should it be read? 

1. The book should be taken as a whole, not 
in snippets excerpted and quoted out of context. 

2. The preface should be read at least twice. 
This directs the reader's mind to study this book 
for what it is, a broad treatment of school library 
programs. The important word is “programs.” 
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3. A very careful review and discussion cf 
the succinct chapter “The School Library as an 
Educational Force” will make fresh in the mind 
a philosophy of librarianship. The numbered 
statements summarize briefly and clearly the 
wisdom and experience of many educators. 
These can save the lecturer or teacher hours of 
search and preparation as he seeks an adequate 
understanding of developments in modern edu 
cation. 

4. The fundamental thought of the book is, 
“These are results desired from elementary 
school education. The necessary means to these 
ends include wide use of books and libraries by 
teachers and students. Diligent, careful, pains 
taking studies show the library should have 
these resources.” 

5. In reading pages 58-59, “General qualifica 
tions of school librarians,” it is good to ask the 
“Can 


from a librarian with these qualifications? Would 


question, children and teachers benefit 
a principal or teacher or a parent say he would 
be satisfied with a librarian less competent, with 
fewer natural and acquired gifts? How impor 
tant is the librarian to these children?” 

In a recent Home and School Society meeting, 
the men of the parish who were questioning the 
speaker asked, “If we invest two or three thou 
sand dollars in books for our elementary school, 
who will see that our children read the books 
that they should?” 

The answer was simple, “Your librarian.” 


Central Library 

6. Particularly important is the chapter, “The 
Library in the New School.” Thirty years ago, 
very few Catholic elementary schools were built 
with cafeterias. Today, the omission of such a 
facility is unthinkable. Similarly, very few 
schools in former days had a uniformed band, 
or a trained athletic director. They are very 
common now. It may be hoped that within the 
next ten years, the policy will be established that 
no elementary school will be built without a li 
brary, properly furnished, stocked with an or 
ganized book collection, and managed by a com- 
petent librarian. Thus the library will come to 
rank with the cafeteria, the gymnasium, the 
classroom, in importance. 

7. Can these standards be implemented in li- 
brary programs in all parochial schools and Cath 


olic high schools now? The answer is, “No.” 


OCTOBER, 1960 


Even if some generous foundation were to allo- 
cate several million dollars, it would be impos 
sible. The required number of librarians simply 
does not exist at present; good books would not 
be available in quantity; many teachers simply 
could not rapidly make the adjustment of men 
tality and method that would be required. But, 
this is a program. Each school system, each prin- 
cipal, each teacher can look on it sympathetical- 
ly, examine it to see how much can be done now, 
and do a little. Each year a little more could 
be done. Prospective teachers would be taught 
in their colleges to read widely and well, and 
have the fact brought home to them that wide 
reading is essential to their education. 


A Good Beginning 

Much has been done already. Hundreds of 
central elementary school libraries have been or 
ganized in American Catholic Schools within 
the last fifteen years, and the practice is growing. 
They may not meet all the standards, but they 
exist. Excellent courses in Children’s Literature 
are being given by competent teachers in edu 
cational programs of many religious orders, the 
purchase of high quality reference sets and fine 
books to complement classroom instruction has 
multiplied. There is the beginning of the cus- 
tom of having competent librarians in charge of 
elementary school libraries as well as in high 
schools. It is a program and it is growing better, 
stronger, more influential each year. But it can 
be more widespread and should grow in quality. 

[he quantitative standards expressed in the 
book under discussion are surpassed even now in 
a few schools, equalled in many, and serve as 
goal, temporary perhaps, for others. Once the 
pupils, teachers and principals have a real taste 
of a good library in a school, it is almost inevi 
table that the library will grow in size, quality 
and influence. 

Each school necessarily has to start where it 
is. These Standards for School Library Programs 
make clear what direction to take, what results 
to look for, what means to provide. The proper 
type of teacher will be developed, librarians will 
be provided, the books will be written, published 
and acquired in time, if there is a sincere, intel 
ligent, persistent desire that books and libraries 
be available to educate the children, the most 
precious promise of the future, up to their capa- 


city. 
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8. The American Library Association has pub- 
lished a Discussion Guide for Use with Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs. This Guide 
would assist the supervisor, the principal or the 
librarian to conduct a good meeting on the 
Standards for their associates or for a Home and 
School meeting. It could point up a seminar 
discussion in a Teachers’ College, or make an 





excellent panel discussion for the Diocesan 
Teachers’ Conferences. 

9. In 1955, the Archdiocese of San Francisco, 
the School Library Section of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association and the School Library Asso- 
ciation of California published statements of 
standards in response to the expressed need for 
guidance in this matter. When due allowance is 
made for changes in prices and for new develop- 
ments, there is surprisingly little difference in 





the quantitative standards under discussion. 
10. The National Education Association; Re 
search Division, Monograph 1958-M1 is devoted 
to the Secondary School Teacher and Library 
Services, and the whole of the November 1959 
(Vol. 43 No. 250) Bulletin of the National As 
sociation of Secondary School Principals discuss 
es “The Effective Secondary-School Library.” 





The fact that these extensive studies were made 
by school administrators indicates the intense in- 
terest and importance of this topic. 

The programs for school libraries have been 
described; it remains to implement them. The 
same wisdom, patience, courage, and determina 
tion that have made the Catholic schools pro 
gress so far will prove equal to this task that will 


mean so much for children in their education. 





STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS. Chicago: 
American Library Association. 132 p. $2.50 (paper). A DISCUS- 
SION GUIDE 16 p., $65 (paper). Combined price, $3.00. 
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Book Drive, Anyone? 
REV. CHARLES DOLLEN 


Director of Libraties 
University of San Diego 
Alcala Park, San Diego, California 


BY 


Offer 10,000 volumes to a small college librar- 
ian and watch the reaction! Cautious questions 
about the number of volumes and even more dis- 
creet murmurs about the price will follow. It 
seems impossible to attract that many books, 
free, in a six month period. 

It is possible in any fair sized city to attract 
many gifts of usable books by initiating a Book 
Drive. Call it “Operation 10,000” if you wish; 
shudder at the work involved; wince at the 
amount of trash that will come in. Then, try it! 

Our “Operation 10,000” was an unequalled 
success. The organization was as simple as pos 
sible, without committees and planning groups 
and red tape. Two librarians took it upon them- 
selves as extra-curricular work. 

After the idea had first been planted (by the 
Seminary Rector, an old friend) the hardest task 
was convincing ourselves that it would work. 
Then, every woman’s club in the diocese was 
contacted, through them, contacts were made 
with civic groups. The enthusiasm of the Cath 
olic Daughters of America and the Young Ladies 
Institute convinced the Library that it was a 
worthwhile attempt. 

Letters were sent to the pastors in the diocese 
and the alumni groups. The Knights of Colum 
bus responded nobly with gifts and services. The 
students organized a rally for a “Give a Book” 
day. The plan was really rolling by Lent. 

What was the plan? ‘Like the organization, it 
was as simple as possible. The librarians attend 
ed every possible luncheon, dinner, tea, and eve 
ning meeting to which they had an invitation. 

\ simple appeal was made consisting of three 

points. First—This is not an appeal for money 
visible relief). Second—Everyone has books at 
home, in the office, the garage, the attic, which 
are not being used (agreement). Third—We can 
use them; how about donating them to the Li 
brary? This was followed with a very short 
paragraph on the place of the Library in a Col 
lege and present needs. Finally, to the question 
of what the library wanted, we said “Every 
thing. Please send it to us and we'll decide if it’s 
useful.” 


1960 


OCTOBER, 


The diocesan newspaper provided plenty of 
10,000” including a 
quarter page ad throughout the drive. Notable 


publicity on “Operation 


gifts and activities were reported. The Knights 
of Columbus bus pick-up service was publicized 
and much-used. Even the local papers and one 
of the Television Stations took note. 

What did we actually receive that we could 
put our well-publicized bookplates on? In six 
months, close to 12,000 Law Books were received 
for the Law School Library, and almost 6,000 
volumes were given to the College Library. 

What sort of books were they? The College 
Library was able to keep and use 3,100 of these 
books; the Law Library almost 7,000. By per 
centage it is not impressive but by the addition 
of useful titles it is very satisfying. Many of the 
books that this library could not use were of 
value to the Catholic High Schools in the area. 
Many were useful for the Duplicate Shelf. 

The “fringe benefits” that accrued from the 
drive were even more important. The needs and 
importance of the Library were made dramatical- 
ly clear within the campus community. The aca 
demic world never misses an opportunity to pay 
tribute to the library, as every librarian knows. 
But how often the gymnasium, the laboratory 
and the student centre receive the cash tribute! 

As a public relations venture for the college, 
the book drive was important. It brought the 
institution to the attention of “grass roots” groups 
and gave them the opportunity to ask questions. 
Many responded to the invitation to come and 
see the library for themselves when they brought 
their books. 

Iwo organizations contributed large sums of 
money to help the work of the library when 
their members actually saw it. Several people 
with interesting personal collections have agreed 
to leave their libraries to the college in their 
wills. And, though the drive is over, the gifts 
and offers continue to come in. 

Finally, it was fun! We ended up explaining 
“nuns” at the Jewish Centre (Who can?); and 


to a Lutheran Women’s Club. A Ki 


wanian asked if any Catholics are Republicans! 


“saints” 
Librarians, themselves, are also a mystery to 
many people, and we enjoyed the challenge of 
clearing the air a little. 

\ book drive is hard work, and time-consum 
ing, but, we'd do it again. 
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Fiction 
NO LITTLE THING 


Elizabeth Ann Cooper. Winner of the 
Doubleday Catholic Prize Contest for Fic- 
tion. This novel of a priest’s struggle for his 
own soul will attract widespread attention 
because of its powerful theme and sensitive 
treatment. Father Harold C. Gardiner calls 
it “superb . . . I have not the least bit of hesi- 
tation in saying that this is as good as Graham 
Greene.” $3.95 


THE FOUNTAIN OF 
ARETHUSA 


Maurice Zermatten. Winner of France’s most 
important Catholic literary prize, the Grand 
Prix de Littérature. A starkly realistic, deeply 
compassionate novel, in the tradition of Ber- 
nanos’ Diary of a Country Priest, which tells 
of a French priest’s mortal duel with a man 
of consummate evil. $3.95 


THE MAN WHO 
CAPTIVATED NEW YORK 


Rosalie Lieberman. A wonderful new novel 
about Brother Angelo (hero of the author’s 
delightful The Man Who Sold Christmas), in 
which the simple monk captures a city’s heart 
and brings joy to all. $3.50 


Non-Fiction 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON CHURCH AND STATE 


Jerome G. Kerwin. An outstanding political 
scientist presents a timely, thorough-going 
consideration of the historical background 
and current problems in Church-State rela- 
tions. A new volume in the Catholic View- 
point Series, edited by John J. Delaney. 
$3.50 








THE STORY 
OF THE CHURCH 


Domenico Grandi and Antonio Galli; trans- 
lated by John Chapin. A complete, concise, 
unusually lively history of the Church. Ap- 
pendices. Index. $4.95 


REVOLUTION 
AND PAPACY 


E. E. Y. Hales. Detailed history of the Papacy 
in revolutionary Europe, 1769 to 1846. In- 
dex. Appendix. $4.50 


ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS 


Charles Almeras; preface by Henri Daniel- 
Rops; introduction by Abbé André Combes. 
A penetrating biography of the founder of 
the Passionists. $3.95 


APOSTLE IN A TOP HAT 


James P. Derum. The fictionalized biography 
of Frederic Ozanam, who founded the So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul. $3.95 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 
AND SOCIAL ACTION 


A SEARCH FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Aaron I. Abell. The Catholic social-action 
movement in the United States from 1865 
through 1950. $4.95 


THE WORD OF GOD 
IN THE WORLD 
OF TODAY 


Hilda Graef. Examines the relevance of Scrip- 
ture to personal, national and international 
problems. $2.95 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & 
COMPANY, INC. 


Garden City, New York 
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The Index: Past, Present, Future 


BY 


GERARD 


J. DALCOURT 


Department of Philosophy and Library Science 


Villanova University 


Villanova, Pennsylvania 


Some hundred years ago French and German 
bishops at the Vatican Council were even then 
petitioning for changes in the rules governing 
the reading of the faithful. They maintained that 
the existing legislation had outlived its useful- 
ness, was impracticable and moreover gave rise 
to numerous unnecessary scruples. Today we 
continue yet under essentially the same laws. 
However, we still hear rumors. how well found 
ed it is difficult to say, to the effect that the Holy 
Office is considering radical changes. 

It may then be both useful and interesting to 
review some of the major developments of ca 
nonical censorship. This should help us to under 
stand our present situation and how it arose. 
But besides aiding in the resolution of whatever 
problems of conscience may arise in this area for 
any of us, these considerations will also make 
clear what we may expect in the line of future 
legislation. 

The theoretical justification of the principle of 
ecclesiastical censorship is fairly simple and clear 
cut. Since Christ established the Church for the 
sanctification and supernatural education of its 
members, it has the right to regulate the religious 
and moral life of catholics by whatever laws and 
precepts are objectively necessary to attain those 
ends. Now, there is no doubt whatsoever that 
good books may be most potent weapons for the 
enlightenment and spiritualization of men, but 
it is equally certain that the contrary type of 
publication may be similarly influential in 
spreading hate, untruths and anarchy. So then, 
just as the Church has the obligation to promote 
100d literature, so also does it have the duty to 
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warn against, and even, if necessary, to condemn 
books which are dangerous to the faith or morals 
of the faithful. 
not with the principle itself, but with its imple 


Ihe difhculties however arise, 


mentation. While the Church must take steps to 
protect its members against harmful literature, it 
must also be careful not to restrict their freedom 
any more than is necessary, so that, by the right 
exercise of their liberty, they may more easily at- 
tain the moral autonomy proper to children of 
God. What these steps should be thus depends 
on the culture and circumstances prevalent dur- 
ing any particular era; what may be proper and 
efficient at one time or place will not necessarily 
be so at another. Just as the Church has accom 
modated its Eucharistic regulations to the needs 
of the time so, with like prudence should it al 
ways seek through varving measures to adjust 
its literary policies to meet the new challenges 
of each century. 

The history of the Church’s regulation of 
books goes back to Apostolic times, when the 
Ephesian converts of St. Paul made a bonfire of 
hundreds of volumes catering to superstition. 
Most of the early lists and decrees however, were 
concerned with establishing which books were 
to be accepted as part of the Bible, which were 
recommended reading and which were heretical. 
During the early Middle Ages, since the monks 
were about the only ones who bothered to copy 
manuscripts, there were few problems and those 
which arose were usually handled on the local 
level. Perhaps the best known case of the fol 
lowing period is that of Aristotle, whose physi- 
cal and metaphysical works the University of 
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Paris proscribed from its classes at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century to prevent their being 
used in support of heresy. Nevertheless, it ac- 
cepted them some fifty years later, after St. 
Thomas showed that they could be interpreted 
in a way that made them a mighty bulwark for 
the faith. 

In the fifteenth century the invention and 
rapid spread of printing made necessary a new 
technique if the Church was to control the flood 
of books. In 1487 Innocent VIII decreed that all 
publishers should issue their books only after 
the local Church authorities had examined and 
approved them. The Council of Trent (1545 
1563) took up the problem in detail. It submit 
ted ten rules, which regulated the reading of 
catholics up to the present century. The first 
nine established which categories of books were 
forbidden; the tenth reiterated the provisions of 
Innocent’s The Index of Prohibited 
Books also dates from this period. Basically it is 
a list of condemned books and it has never spe- 
cifically mentioned more than about five thou 
sand titles. The Council of Trent also prepared 
a revision of it, to which it prefaced its ten rules 


dec ree. 


to serve as a general standard to judge any work 
not listed. This list, with occasional additions 
and deletions, has undergone numerous editions. 
Its Tridentine rules at various times likewise un 
derwent changes, none of them essential. In 
1897 Leo XIII 


most important change being in regard to the 


softened them somewhat, the 


tenth: thenceforward only books dealing with 
questions of faith or morals would need the Im 
primatur. In 1917 they were incorporated into 
the new Code of Canon Law; they continue to 
be represented in the latest (1948) Index by 
pertinent extracts from the code. 


Critics of the Index 


Without denying the need and value of the 
laws in regard to reading, many catholics have 
criticized some of the rules adopted and the way 
they were applied, especially in the Index. Lord 
Acton charged that the latter had been used not 
only to stop the dissemination of falsehood, but 
also to prevent the faithful from finding out 
about certain aspects of ecclesiastical history. As 
we mentioned in the beginning, many bishops 
have considered much of this legislation obso- 
lete. The Index, for instance, may have been 
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necessary and useful in the sixteenth century; 
in Spain and Italy where the Church had the 
cooperation of the civil powers in maintaining 
its prohibitions, the Protestants without the in 
spiration and continuity provided by books, made 
no headway; since then however, in those areas 
where a Catholic culture did not predominate, 
the clergy have often found the legal constraints 
a stumbling-block to mutual understanding and 
to conversions, and a prolific source of unneces 
sary problems of conscience. 

These factors explain at least in part the wide 
variations in the observation of these laws. In 
Southern Europe and Ireland the clergy seem to 
follow them rather explicitly and without con 
sidering them a burden. One apparent result of 
this is that their reading has been highly restrict 
ed, so that they have compared rather unfavor- 
ably with their northern colleagues as far as 
breadth of understanding, tolerance and flexi 
bility are concerned. In England the contrary 
situation seems to have prevailed since at least 
the seventeen hundreds. The Index is practically 
Knox, after a lifetime 


spent in libraries could say he had seen only one 


unknown. Monsignor 


copy of it. The general and long-standing cus 
tom, not discountenanced by the hierarchy, is to 
regard the specific canonical prohibitions as dead 
law in Britain and to read whatever one con 
scientiously believes one may. In the rest of Eu 
rope the situation varies with each country, so 
that between the two poles represented by I neg 
land and Italy we find a great diversity of read 


ing habits. 


Index in America 


\ similar variation occurs here in North Ame 
ica. In one archdiocese even a Ph.D. who taught 
philosophy in the local Catholic university was 
refused permission to read prohibited works; 
such a policy could create serious professional 
problems for teachers since many of the major 
works of the modern philosophers are still on 
the Index. In another area at the beginning of 
each school year the chairman of the department 
of philosophy in the university gives to all the 
students, graduate and undergraduate, permis 
sion to read anv book they conscientiously judge 
to be of some use in their study. The librarians 
in our Catholic colleges have also had to face 
this problem of forbidden literature; in trying to 
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meet it they turned to the canon lawyers, who, 
is might be expected, advised them to follow the 
law to the letter and went on to explain in de- 
tail all that that entailed; as a result most if not 
ill of our college libraries now have a special 
locked section for the titles listed in the Index 
wx which the cataloger feels comes under one of 
the general prohibitions. The Great Books Pro- 
gram, now some fifteen years old, raises the prob- 
lem also, since several of its readings are disal- 
lowed; from my experience with it, it is my guess 
that it never even occurs to most participating 
Catholics to get permission for their perusal. In 
general we can distinguish three different atti- 
tudes among the laity towards reading. Some, a 
distinct minority, follow the laws strictly. Oth- 
ers, again and a small minority, refuse, at least 
in practice, to recognize the right of the clergy 
to tell them what they should not read. The rest 
take up whatever their consciences allow, which 
is usually everything save obscenity; they see 
nothing wrong in looking through a Protestant 
tract; on the contrary they consider it a normal 
and desirable manner of broadening their back- 
ground. Most of them have only the vaguest 
knowledge of the Index and of Canon 1399; 
those who are more familiar with them look 
upon them as they do the Blue Laws: as being 
inapplicable or undesirable in most cases. This 
majority position seems to be a result of Ameri- 
can literary habits: we read mostly newspapers 
and magazines and relatively few books. Thus 
we are never too sure what the next page may 
bring; we have as a consequence gradually, and 
we may even say necessarily, accustomed our- 
selves to reading and debating the most diver- 
gent viewpoints. 

In a similar vein we may distinguish three ar 
guable opinions in regard to the form of the 
Church’s literary disciples. We may call them 
the rigorist, the liberal and the legalist. 


The Rigorist Vewpoint 
Che rigorists, recognizing the tremendous po- 
ntiality of books for both good and evil, hold 
that the Church must therefore regulate their 
se by all established means. Among those hold- 
ig this view we may number Paul IV, who pub- 
shed the first Index, which was so severe and 
oused so many protests that it was soon re- 
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iced by the milder Tridentine version. Anoth- 
was Gregory XVI, who is reported to have 
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vlaced the abolition of the Index in the same 
category as proposals for the unrestricted sale of 
poisons. In our own day we have Father Red- 
niond Burke, the author of What Is the Index?, 
in which he presented for the benefit of Cath- 
olics in general but especially for librarians, a 
detailed exposition of the Church’s book legisla- 
tion as expounded by authoritative canon law 
yers. The reasons for the rigorist position are 
simple and clear-cut. Human nature, we all 
know, is exceedingly weak and prone to fall, so 
that we need all the help we can get, be it in 
the form of divine graces or ecclesiastical restric- 
tions. Moreover, law is law and should be 
obeyed; the Church having, in all prudence, ex- 
ercised its God-given right to establish regula- 
tions for the moral life of the faithful, all good 
Catholics are bound in conscience to submit 
fully, cheerfully and unquestioningly to them. 
For, the Church also has the experience of cen- 
turies to guide her; she is wise; thus those of her 
children who wilfully break any of these rules 
2re guilty not only of disobedience but of rash- 
ness and presumption. They are moreover only 
making more difficult the Church’s unfiinching 
defense of Truth. The Church’s restrictions on 
reading were responsible in large part for saving 
Italy and Spain from the contamination of past 
heresies; these same regulations will protect her 
flock today against contemporary corrupt fads 
and false philosophies. 


The Liberal Viewpoint 


The liberals also admit that books may greatly 
influence men in directions both desirable and 
undesirable, but they are much more optimistic 
in regard to human nature and the power of good 
books and they hold that the present legislation 
is not only unnecessary and outmoded but even 
deleterious. Among their number we find the 
numerous bishops who wanted the Vatican 
Council to eliminate many of the restrictions on 
reading. Fifty years later the learned French can 
onist Monsignor Boudinhon advanced similar 
proposals. More recently the English prelate, 
Monsignor Humphrey Johnson, has done the 
same. In general they justify their position in 
this way. The index legislation, they say, is clear- 
ly anachronistic. It was originally devised to pre- 
vent the spread of the ideas of the reformers, 
whose inflammatory works, in the highly emo- 
tional atmosphere of the time, very often suc- 
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ceeded in persuading the faithful to turn their 
backs to Rome. It was thought that it could be 
lifted as soon as its work was done, which would 
not be too long, since the Holy Spirit would 
without doubt purge the Church of such impious 
and anarchistic heresies in short order. These ex- 
pectations however were not met. On the con- 
trary, the Protestants consolidated their hold 
over most of northern Europe and each succeed- 
ing century brought new and more dangerous 
onslaughts; the sixteen hundreds produced the 
materialism of Hobbes and the rationalism of 
Descartes; the seventeens brought forth the De- 
ists and the Encyclopedists; the eighteens wit 
nessed the development of positivism, of the var- 
ious idealistic systems and of Marxism: from 
these have developed in our own lifetime the to- 
talitarian ideologies. The Church met each of 
these movements with new condemnations and 
editions of the Index. Nowhere however did this 
stop them, except in Spain and Italy and when 
the secular powers cooperated to uproot them. 
Even then however it was not particularly suc 
cessful on a long term basis. Thus, say the lib- 
erals, if such measures were so little effective in 
previous times, they are certainly much more out 
of place now, since the general level of culture 
has risen so high and a spirit of mutual tolerance 
has replaced the former blind and _ passionate 


enmities. 


Changes in Law 


For these reasons, they continue, the index 
legislation has fortunately become in many places 
a dead law. Theologians point out various ways 
in which such a thing may happen. In the first 
place the lawmaker may himself abrogate in 
whole or in part any of his ordinances. It is ob 
vious that the Church will always maintain the 
prohibition of reading which constitutes the im 
mediate danger to the faith or morals of her 
members. She has however in the past modified 
her discipline in these matters; for instance, Leo 
XIII made it permissable to read religious works 
by non-Catholics provided an authorized theolo- 
gian certified that they contain nothing contrary 
to the faith. We can then reasonably expect fur 
ther modifications as they become necessary. A 
second way in which a law may cease to exist is 
when the circumstances which made it neces- 
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sary no longer hold. Assuming that it was neces- 
sary in the sixteenth century, conditions all over 
the world have changed so much that today the 
index, when it is applied, usually creates un- 
necessary difficulties without achieving its ends. 
Finally, a law may also cease by having a con- 
trary custom gradually replace it. This is what 
has happened to the index, among most of the 
laity at any rate in, for instance, Austria, Eng- 
land and the United States. Since very few of 
the lay intelligentsia know which books are con- 
demned by the Index proper and even fewer are 
acquainted with the pertinent canon laws, most 
of them simply read whatever they judge in con- 
science they may. No serious abuses seem to 
have resulted from this. On the contrary, the 
practice seems to encourage a greater moral 
growth and reliability. Moreover, the custom has 
the tacit approval of most of the clergy, since 
they seldom make any objection against it. The 
priests who do raise questions about it are usu- 
ally those known to be rather strict, or the young- 
er ones whom experience has not yet taught 
that laws must be applied with flexibility. 


Custom in England 


As this custom is most deeply entrenched in 
England, we can see there best how it came 
about. Under the pressure of the Penal Laws, the 
numbers, influence and education of Catholics 
hit their lowest point in the eighteenth century. 
Moreover, those who were educated usually had 
Cisalpinist tendencies, which, combined with 
their native respect for individual rights, a cer- 
tain tolerance and indifference, and the lack of 
clergy, led them in many cases to presume per 
mission and to read whatever they wanted. As 
the numbers of Catholics and their freedom 
grew, they found living with their Protestant 
neighbors in peace, charity and tolerance not 
only the most practical, but also the most Chris- 
tian thing to do. This entailed the continual read- 
ing of heretical material, but we cannot say that 
it caused any of these horrendous effects forseen 
by some. Besides this there was in the last cen- 
tury the extraordinary influx of intellectuals into 
the Church. These men were not in the habit of 
asking anyone what they could not read, and it 
probably never occurred to most of them that 
they should, since by that time it was a common 
opinion that the index did not apply to Britain. 
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Man and Law 

Finally, the liberals argue that too many re- 
strictions are inconsonant with human dignity 
and freedom. The Church has always admitted 
this in theory. In our ascetical literature one of 
the most repeated maxims of St. Augustine is to 
the effect that to reach heaven all that is neces- 
sary is to love God and to then do what we will. 
Since it is through our intellects and wills that 
we are most similar to the Godhead, it is by per- 
fecting these faculties that we come closer to 
Him. We best achieve this however by direct 
knowledge and spontaneous love of the good, the 
true and the beautiful wherever we meet them. 
In this quest the laws serve as helpful and neces- 
sary guideposts—or at least this is their purpose. 
But they fail it when they are so long and com- 
plicated that people cannot understand them and 
so tend to ignore them, or when they are so ar- 
bitrary and inflexible that adhering to them caus- 
es more disorder and obstruction than not follow- 
ing them. This is the case with the index. For it 
tries to do the impossible; to determine by gen- 
eral rules what can be determined only by pru- 
dential judgments of individuals. The best solu- 
tion then is to reduce it as much as possible to a 
few simple and clear precepts of the natural law. 
In this way the obligation to determine what is 
right or wrong to read in any particular case will 
devolve right where it should: on the conscience 
of the person involved. The cumulative tendency 
of this will be to make us more intelligent and 
sturdy Catholics. 


The Legalists 


[he third position is that of the legalists, those 
who hold that like any other law the index binds 
only those who know about it, so that those who 
are not acquainted with it are better left in their 
ignorance, as long as their reading is not doing 
them any harm. There are perhaps very few who 
would explicitly maintain such an opinion, but it 
does seem to be the implicit attitude of most of 
the American clergy. For, if you ask any of them 
whether you can read a certain condemned book 
without the written permission of your bishop, it 
is most probable that he will insist that you get 
the permission first. Nevertheless none of them 
ever bother to give a sermon explaining the law 
f the matter. This practice results basically from 
pragmatic considerations. One must maintain the 
laws wherever they are known as such, because 
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not to do so disrupts authority. On the other 
hand, the priests have a dificult time explaining 
to the faithful the relatively simple laws of fast 
and abstinence; it would therefore be well nigh 
impossible to take on also the lengthy complexi- 
ties of the index. The best thing then to do is 
to ignore it as much as possible. 

Such a position is obviously open to serious 
objections. The people who have informed them- 
selves about the index are usually those who least 
need its guidance. It thus utterly fails in its pur- 
pose. But worst of all, this attitude fosters a radi- 
cal disrespect for law in general. By its very na- 
ture law is reasonable and necessary for the com- 
mon good; this is why it is supposed to oblige 
universally. To advocate the violation of any law 
on the basis of a technicality encourages the 
search for such excuses, which in turn spreads 
the notion that laws are merely arbitrary and ca- 
pricious ukases that one can always get around 
as long as he is clever enough. 


Future Canonical Legislation 


The question now is which of these attitudes 
is going to most influence future canonical legis- 
lation on reading. I think we may expect the lib- 
eral position in general to prevail, since this has 
been the growing tendency for the past hundred 
years. What precise forms the changes will take, 
we obviously cannot say, but on the basis of ex- 
perience and of the past recommendations of 
leading churchmen we can surmise with some 
degree of probability what the future will bring. 
First of all, the modifications will be gradual, not 
abrupt; the Church just about always moves 
slowly in making changes. The Index of Prohib- 
ited Books in all likelihood will be retained, but 
will no longer have the same character. Instead 
of being merely a list of forbidden books, it will 
probably break the titles down into various 
groups, such as condemned, dangerous, to be 
read with caution, and the like. Possibly each 
title will have a short note explaining why it is 
so categorized. Permission to read the books list- 
ed will not have to be requested, except perhaps 
for those in the condemned section, which prac- 
tically no one would read anyhow. This how- 
ever, is a matter of discipline which might vary 
from one area to another. For instance, the great- 
est freedom would probably be allowed in Ameri- 
ca and England. On the other hand, the clergy 
of some countries like Ireland and India might 
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insist on the continuation of strict controls in 
their jurisdictions. In general we can expect that 
there will be less and less emphasis on prohibi 
tory lists such as the Index; rather the trend will 
be, to borrow from a song of a decade ago, to ac- 
centuate the positive: we will exert our energies 
to distributing more and better reading material 
and to encouraging through all the means at our 
disposal both the writing and the reading of in- 
tegrally good literature. 


In Summary 


Some of the reasons justifying this viewpoint 
have already been mentioned, but we may in 
conclusion review them all briefly. Our present 
three hundred year old legislation no longer 
achieves its ends; even granting that it was suit- 
able at the time of the Reformation, conditions 
have changed so much since then that a much 
different kind of law is called for. Thus is it that 
Leo XIII could maintain, in the apostolic consti- 
tution Officiorum ac Munerum, that, “As cir- 
cumstances and men’s minds gradually altered, 
the Church, with her wonted prudence, observ- 
ing the character of the period, took those steps 
which appeared most expedient and best calcu- 
lated to promote the salvation of men. Several 
prescriptions of the rules of the Index, which ap- 
peared to have lost their original opportuneness, 
she either abolished by decree, or, with equal 
gentleness and wisdom, permitted them to grow 
obsolete.” 

That section of the law requiring the permis 
sion of the Ordinary to read proscribed works 
especially calls for abrogation. First of all it is 
unnecessary and useless, since those who know 
of it and obey it are precisely those who need it 
least of all. It adds too to the weight of bureau- 
cratic encumberances surrounding the adminis- 
tration of the Church, without providing any 
proportionate advantage. Then also there have 
been instances where permission seems to have 
been rather arbitrarily withheld. 

A clear indication that such changes are in the 
offing lies in the fact that the majority of our 
intelligentsia are in favor of them. Our univer- 
sity teachers are the ones who are most effected 
by the present regulations and they are also the 
most critical of them, not so much because they 
have trouble getting permission to read the books 
they want but because of the useless and irksome 
difficulties and delays they meet in getting books 
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and permission for their students. There are in 
some areas like philosophy and literature quite 
a few standard texts which a professor might like 
to make required reading for his students but 
which fall in one of the prohibited categories. 
When he does put them on his reading list, he 
is supposed to write for permission for each of 
his students and to list all the titles. When the 
permissions do come the fuss is far from over, 
for the student must get the books from the li- 
brary where they are usually under lock and key. 
To avoid all this the professor is liable to simply 
omit such titles from his list, with the result that 
many of the students do not see them and their 
education is the worse for it. On the other hand, 
some students have free access to these titles in 
other libraries where they study them without 
worrying whether they are on the Index or not. 
he situation is thus highly incongruous to say 


the least. 


Law Disregarded 

However, it is not merely a question of a few 
students not living up to the directives of canon 
law. The problem is much more widespread than 
that, since it involves practically every Catholic 
who can read. If we followed the rules complete- 
ly, we would not read many of our most widely 
circulated newspapers and magazines, since they 
continually report heretical sermons, advocate 
birth control and divorce, etc., etc. But the law 
is universally disregarded. This lack of observa- 
tion undermines respect for law in general, and 
this in itself is sufficient to make a change in 
the regulations desirable. For as they stand now, 
they are not only useless, they are harmful. 





NECROLOGY 
SISTER M. NORBERTA, I.H.M., chair- 


man of the Department of Library Science 
at Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania died on August 21. Sister Norberta, 
formerly a member of the Catholic Library 
Association’s Executive Council, assumed 
the responsibility of doing the cataloging 
and annotating of the titles for the Cath- 
olic Supplement of the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries these past ten 


years. 
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A Great Books Program 
of the Ninth ecient 


BY FRANCIS 


WITTY 


Department of tlh Science 
Catholic University of America 


Nashington 17, D.C. 


Byzantium — Constantinople — Istanbul. What 
varied and diverse associations this thrice-named 
city brings to mind: court intrigue, iconoclasm, 
oriental splendor, luxurious manuscript produc- 
tion. Yes, the historian of books and libraries is at 
once reminded of purple-dyed vellum, silver and 
gold lettering, richly illuminated miniatures— 
those easily detected signs in bookmaking that 
bespeak wealth and leisure. And how markedly 
different would have been the history of the book 
in the Western World, had there not been that 
intermittent cultural contact with the Eastern 
Empire throughout the Middle Ages. For the 
Carolingian and Ottonian renaissances drew sus 
tenance not only from the scholarly and artistic 
resources of the West, but they were signally in- 
fluenced, especially in book production, through 
diplomatic and commercial ties with the imperial 
capital of the East. 

Here in this centuries-old port on the Bos 
phorus the literary tradition of Hellas was kept 
alive until the final capitulation before the Mos 
lem advance in 1453. Here Greek was a living 
language; here Homer and Hesiod, Pindar and 
Plato, the dramatists, the orators, the historians of 
ancient Greece were read by every schoolboy as 
And here in the 
when the Caro 


part of his general education. 
middle of the ninth century, 
lingian revival was fast on the wane, wé meet an 
outstanding scholar, teacher, writer and critic; 
later a churchman, and controversial figure in 
church history for the next millenium." 

twice Patriarch of Constantinople, 
7? and as a young 


Photius, 
was born between 820 and 82 
man showed a predilection for teaching; in fact 
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his teaching career began even before his formal 
education was completed.* In this capacity he 
gathered around him a group of students inter 
ested in reading with him the great books of an 
tiquity and hearing his interpretations and criti 
cisms. In the course of these readings we do not 
know how many works were read nor all the au 
thors represented; but closely allied with this 
reading program was Photius’ brother, Tarasius. 
And it is to Tarasius’ insistence that we owe the 
extant account which covers a part of the books 
read. 

Sometime during the course of the reading, 
l'arasius was called from the city for a consider 
able length of time and unfortunately—fortu 
nately for us—missed a large number of the read 
ings. As a consolation for this loss he requested 
that Photius send him summaries of the books 
read during his absence.* The great Bibliotheca 
or Myriobiblion® was Photius’ answer, compiled 
shortly before his own departure on a diplomatic 
mission of Assyria.® 

The Library of Photius is not so well known 
among librarians as it deserves to be, for it holds 
a high place in the history of books and scholar 
ship. Perhaps the reason for its great neglect on 
the part of American librarians is that, to the best 
of this writer's knowledge, there is no complete 
translation in any modern language.*? The Greek 
text edited by Immanuel Bekker (1824) is re 
printed in the Migne edition® with the Latin 
translation of the Jesuit, Andreas Schott, in par 
allel columns; but Schott’s translation is the only 
complete one, and it is often criticized for an un 
evenness which seems to betray here and there 


_ 
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the work of a less capable scholar than Schott. 

However, enthusiasts for the Bibliotheca can 
rejoice that a new edition of the Greek text with 
French translation is now in progress. The first 
volume of a proposed eight appeared in the sum- 
mer of 1959: Photius Bibliotheque. Text etabli 
et traduit par Rene Henry. Paris, Societe d’Edi 
tion “Les Belles Lettres.” This edition will be re 
ferred to as “Henry” in this article. 


Codices 


The Library contains Photius’ remarks on 280 
codices—so he terms them—read during Tarasius’ 
absence; these codices are described at random, 
just as the writer recalled them. Accordingly, we 
find no logical order in the arrangement: a theo 
logical treatise might be followed by the work of 
a grammarian, and it in turn by the speeches of 
an Attic orator, etc. We are fortunate, however, 
in having indexes to the work in the volumes of 


’ with these we can control to 


the Migne edition; 
some extent the vast amount of information and 
erudition that flowed helter-skelter from the pen 
of our author.'? 

But what does Photius actually say in these 
280 chapters? Certainly his treatment of the vari 
ous authors and books is as irregular as his ar 
rangement of them. Here and there only a short 
summary is given, such as in his remarks on 
Chrysostom’s Sermon on St. Paul (cod. 270); but 
in many instances Photius’ treatment goes on for 
pages, including not only long summaries of each 
book or chapter of a work, but presenting consid 
erable excerpts, biographical information about 
the author, critical remarks about the author- 
ship when this is doubtful, and his own criticism 
of the work and the author’s style (e.g., Theo- 
phrastus, cod. 278, and Agatharchides, cod 250). 
many are the lacunae in the literary history of 
antiquity that Photius fills through his seemingly 
off-hand remarks about his reading. It is an es- 
tablished fact that the Bibliotheca is our sole 
source of information for many Greek authors. 
And so it is to such enthusiastic scholars of the 
East as Photius that we owe a debt of gratitude 
for preserving, or at least for inspiring the pres- 
ervation of, much of the literary output of an- 
tiquity, that otherwise would have perished with 
the destruction of the great libraries. 

As a critic Photius was honest, clear, and to 
the point; he was no mere laudator temporis acti. 
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His criticisms dissect an author's style without 
regard for the degree of antiquity the author en- 
joyed. It is said that he was so convinced of the 
validity of his critical judgments that he enforced 
strict adherence to them upon the members of 
his reading circle.t! Nevertheless it is refreshing 
for us in this age of set, but foggy, notions about 
antiquity to read honest and open criticism of 
authors that often tend to be placed upon a liter 
ary pedestal ratione antiquitatis. Of Herodotus’ 
History (cod. 60) he says: 

He includes stories and a good deal of digressions 


throughout which there pervades the mellifluous 


charm of his sentiments. But this sometimes be 


clouds the comprehension of history, its nature, 
and its appropriate place. For truth is not willing 
to have her accuracy obscured by tales or to be 


led far from her purpose by digressions. 


His remarks on Galen (cod. 164) are also 
quite interesting: 

. in many of his works he confuses and be 
clouds the meaning of his discourse by untimely 
dissertations, digressions, and prolonged periods. 
These break up the flow of his remarks, and he 
renders the reader indifferent with his nonsense. 


Great Poets 


Students of the Bibliotheca are always sur- 
prised to find that Photius includes no work of 
the great poets;'* in fact he is often taken to task 
for it. Surely many reasons can be and have been 
given for this oversight or deliberate omission. In 


* intimations to the contrary, we 


spite of Bolgar’s'® 
still have Photius’ own words in the prefatory 
letter to his brother that the Library is merely a 
record of the books read during Tarasius’ ab 
sence; and I find it almost impossible to believe 
that a scholar so well trained in the classical tra 
dition as Photius would put down for posterity— 
and as a representative selection of the works 
read by his literary circle—a work in such hap 
hazard arrangement as this. The great poets, it is 
true, would already have been read and—prob 
ably to a large extent—memorized in youth. This 
was part of the young pupil’s training.'* Tarasius 
would not expect an account of works with 
which he was already quite familiar. Surely from 
such a negative piece of evidence as this omission 
of the great poets, one can hardly draw the con 
clusion that Photius had no interest in or did not 
bother to read the poets! Aristotle, Plato, Thucy 


dides, and Xenophon likewise are absent from 
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Photius’ list; should we draw similar conclusions 
ibout these authors? However, this problem need 
not occupy us further, for its solution—if one is 
possible—would neither add nor detract from the 
work as a landmark in the history of books and li- 
braries. 

Among the variety of subjects covered by Pho- 
tius, theology ranks first in volume, with history 
as a close second. Other subjects include gram- 
mar, lexicography, rhetoric, agriculture, medi- 
cine, romance, and philosophy, to name but a 
few.'® Indeed the library collection from which 
he drew these volumes must have been outstand- 
ing for that period; for purposes of comparison 
we need only look at the meager catalogs of con- 
temporary libraries in the West to appreciate the 
relative magnitude of the collection from which 
Photius did his reading. Yet these 280 codices'® 
of the Library represent but a portion of the 
reading of that “den of intellectuals and stu- 
dents,” as Sandys calls them. It is easy to see how 
a Western author can refer to him as “incredibilis 
lectionis et acris judicii auctor.”!7 

The deep interest in learning and in stylistic 
improvement on the part of his literary circle is 
well shown by Photius’ record of the long dic- 
the cum- 
bersome acts of synods,'® and even works on 
that 
“Read a special Dictionary of political style in 
. .”21 “Read the Dictionary by 
Julian of the words used by the ten Attic oraters, 
arranged in alphabetical order. This book is also 
. .”22 And so he lists no less than 


18 


tionaries of literary and legal terms, 


agriculture?° were read and discussed: 


three volumes. 


quite large. . 
sixteen lexica of various authors treating of 
equally various subjects; but all with the pur- 
pose of improving style, be it belletristic, philo- 
sophical, or political. 


Romances 


After such lexicographical fare it is easy for us 
to imagine a feeling of relaxation and relief per 
vading the group when they took up the words 
of the Greek writers of romances, those distant 
forerunners of the novel: “Read the Adventures 
»f Leucippe and Clitophon of Achilles Tatius, 
in eight books. It is a dramatic piece introducing 
iinseemly love themes.”** He goes on to say that 
the author’s style is well suited to his purpose, 
but that the seriousness of the work is marred 
by the obscene love episodes. Photius is far more 
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pleased by the Aethiopica of Heliodorus, a writer 
of the third century of our era; for here the style 
is marked by its suitability to the theme, simplic- 
ity, and charm; but does not include erotic inci- 
dents the work: 
“... While its theme is the love of a man and a 
woman, it is characterized by a desire for modesty 


such as those in former 


and its strict observance.”** The other romances 
read by Photius were the Marvels of the Isle 
of Thule by Antonius Diogenes, the Dramaticon 
of Iamblichus (not the philosopher), and the 
Metamorphoses of Lucius of Patras. These five 
works constitute the only reading of the period 
that we could label “recreational”; however, the 
majority of the literature of classical antiquity 
tends to be didactic, even when it is classed un- 
der the subject of romance.**° And we can readily 
dismiss any notions of levity among the readers 
of Photius’ circle after reading the master’s criti 
cal remarks on these romances, and noting the 
seriousness of his tone throughout the work. 


Origen 


Since theology is the chief subject of the 
Bibliotheca, it is not surprising that we find rep- 
resented many of the outstanding Greek Chris- 
tian writers from the first centuries of our era; 
e.g., Athanasius, Basil, Chrysostom, Clement of 
Alexandria, Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, et. al. 
Of Basil, Photius says, among other compliment- 
ary remarks, that if one were seeking perfection 
in the political or panegyrical style, no other au- 
need be Plato or 


Demosthenes.** In his treatment of Origen, how- 


thor consulted, not even 


ever, his criticism is devastatingly theological: 


Read the four books of the De Principiis of Ori 
gen . . . in the first book he commits many blas 
phemies saying that the Son was created by the 
Father, and the Spirit by the Son. . . 


makes many other unreasonable and disrespectful 


. He also 


statements; e.g., he foolishly speaks of metempsy 
chosis, stars possessing life, and other such things.?7 


Unfortunately this was the treatise which sup 
plied Origen’s enemies with ammunition for the 
charge of heresy. It is unfortunate that we could 
not have Photius’ remarks about other works of 
Origen, e.g., the great Hexapla (polyglot edition 
of Holy Scripture); but the De Principiis is the 
only work by that author which Photius reviews 
in his list. Among other works in the theological 
field Photius includes many volumes which could 
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be described as the proceedings of various church 
synods; e.g., Codd. 52, 53, and 59. His treatment 
of these is just as meticulous as that accorded to 
belles-lettres, philology, and history. His remarks 
on such works, however, are limited to the realm 
of theological, rather than literary, criticism. 

The works read by Photius and his com- 
panions were all in the Greek language; any 
Latin works appearing among the 280 codices 
would have been translated into Greek.?* This, 
of course, is not surprising when we note the de- 
cline of the Latin language in the Eastern Em- 
pire. For sometimes it was the official language in 
administrative circles—parents would have their 
sons trained in the Latin language to obtain good 
government positions—but after the fourth cen- 
tury of our era Latin became virtually extinct in 
the East.?® 

From a summary glance at the number of 
works and the variety of subjects represented in 
Photius’ reading during the period of Tarasius’ 
absence, it is easy to see how the historians of 
classical scholarship and the classical tradition 
can state without hesitation that it was Photius 
who was responsible for the literary renaissance 
of ninth-century Constantinople.*® The interest 
in literature that such an enthusiastic reader as 
Photius aroused in his friends and acquaintances 
worked a tremendous effect upon the preserva- 
tion and spread of literature. Interest in reading 
led naturally to interest in copying manuscripts 
—this was a common phenomenon in the Renais- 
sance of Western Europe. Now when the great 
libraries of Antiquity (like that of Alexandria) 
were destroyed, thousands of fine manuscripts of 
the classics were lost to posterity; and so we must 
look to the literary zeal of such men as Photius 
and Psellus in the East and Cassiodorus in the 
West, who by their eager and indefatigable schol- 
arship have set into motion great movements of 
enthusiasm for the written word, and have pre- 
served for us thereby many works of antiquity 
that would otherwise have utterly perished from 
the records of civilization. It is for this reason, 
then, that such a monument of literary scholar- 
ship should have a more familiar place in the 
mind of our modern librarian; for without the 
Photiuses of the past, we could never dream of 
the “Great Books” courses so popular in our con- 


temporary cultural programs. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1A good, modern, scholarly work on the so-called 
Photian Schism is that of F. Dvornik, The Photian 
Schism: History and Legend (Cambridge, Eng., 1948). 
In this study Photius comes off in a much better light 
than he has previously been viewed. 

2K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Literatur von Justinian bis zum Ende des ostromischen 
Reiches (2nd ed. Munchen, 1897) p. 515. 

3 J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, 
vol. 1 (2d ed. Cambridge, Eng., 1906) p. 401 (CRe- 
ferred to as “Sandys” in these notes). This work of 
Sandys, pp. 397-403, and the article “Photius” in the 
Oxford Classical Dictionary (Oxford, 1949) are about 
the best material on our author in the English lan 
guage. For the reader of German the most scholarly 
and the longest recent article is that of K. Ziegler in the 
Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Alter 
tumswissenschaft, 39. Halbband (Stuttgart, 1941) s.v. 
“13. Photios,” cols. 667-737 (referred to as “Ziegler” 
in these notes). The standard biographical study of 
Photius is still that of J. Hergenrother, Photius, Patri 
arch von Constantinopel: sein Leben, seine Schriften 
und das griechische Schisma (3 vols. Regensburg, 1867 
69), especially vol. 3, pp. 13-31 where Bibliotheca is 
treated. 

4 Photius mentions this request in his prefatory let 
ter. 

5 The titles of Bibliotheca and Myriobiblion (with 
many variations in spelling) have become attached to 
the work since the editio princeps of Hoeschel (Augs- 
burg 1601). But they have no basis in the manuscript 
tradition. See Ziegler, cols. 684-688. 

6 Ziegler, cols. 687-689. 

7 The English translation of J. H. 
brary of Photius (London, 1920), did not go beyond 
the first volume; although Ives in his article on Photius 
in LQ 21 (1951) 285-289 mentions a second. Profes 
sor Henry, the latest translator (infra), knows of only 
the first volume. Mr. Freese died in 1930. 

8J. P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus 
(Greek), vols. 103-104 (Paris, 1860 
Latin prolegomena of Schott. 


Freese, The Li 


Completus 
: contains also the 


®In volume 103 there are alphabetical author and 
subject lists, cols. 31-40; vol. 104 contains an analytical 
index of names and subjects, cols. 1459-1516. 

10 Ziegler, cols. 695-698, shows that similar works 
are often together in a small group; but there is no 
overall logical order to Photius’ list. 

11 Hergenrother, Op. cit., 1, 335, note 118 gives La 
tin sources which state in effect that Photius’ students 
had to profess two faiths: one in Christ and one in 
Photius’ critical judgments. 


12 The only poetic works are those of the Empress 
Eudocia (cod. 183). See also Sandys, p. 402. 

13 R. R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage and Its Ben- 
eficiaries (Cambridge, Eng., 1954), p. 68. The author 
here intimates that Photius intended this list to be a 
representative selection of all the reading done by the 
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literary circle, rather than a mere account of those works 26 Cod. 141. 

read during Tarasius’ absence. I must also take issue 27 Cod. 8. 

with Prof. Bolgar’s statement that a “conscientious” un- 28 Krumbacher, loc. cit. 

dergraduate in a year’s time could not only read the 29]. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity. 


amount of literature included in the Bibliotheca, but 
ilso produce equally “efficient” criticisms. Perhaps, how 
ever, 


I am underrating the English undergraduate. For 


a fuller discussion of these problems see Henry 1, 


XIX-XXV. 


14 Sandys, pp. 402-403. The young student’s read 
ing would not only include the poets, but many of the 
philosophers, historians, and orators. 

15 For a rather detailed coverage of the subjects in 
cluded by Photius, see Ziegler, cols. 698-713. 

16 A number of the codices were multi-volume works; 
e.g., cod. 163 represents the Agricultural Precepts of 


Vindanius Anatolius, in 12 volumes. 
17 


The words of Franciscus Turrianus quoted in 
Migne, P.G., 
18 Codd. 145-157. 

19 Codd. 52, 53, 59. 
20 Cod. 
21 Cod. 
22 Cod. 
23 Cod. 
24 Cod. 

25 This thought was eloquently expressed by Prof. 
Moses Hadas in an unpublished lecture on the Greek 
writers of romance, given before the Washington Clas- 
sical Club in the Spring of 1957. 


(New York, 1956), pp. 257-258. 
30 Bolgar, loc. Cit. 





vol. 103, cols. 13-14. 


163. 
148. 
150. 
87. 
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Prentice-Hall titles for Fall 


The Wonders of Life on Earth 


by Lincoln Barnett and the Editors of Life. A never- 
to-be-forgotten journey in words and pictures through 
the magnificent world of nature. The reader will visit 
strange, seldom-penetrated areas of the earth and see 
the amazing variety of birds, beasts, fish, insects and 
reptiles that populate our planet. The illustrations in- 
clude full-color reproductions of paintings, photographs, 
and drawings by the world’s foremost nature artists and 
photographers. Available to libraries in handsome “Plasti- 
Kleer” covers, at no extra cost. 

November Full-color Illustrations. $12.50 

(Special Pre-Christmas price: $9.95, subject to 
full discount) 


Elena 
by Elena Zelayeta. The poignant, inspiring story of a 
warmhearted and courageous woman. With faith and 
optimism Elena Zelayeta turned her fight against blind- 
ness into an exciting personal adventure that brought 
her happiness and business success. November $3.95 


The Man Who Rode the 
Thunder 


by William H. Rankin, Lt. Col., U.S.M.C. 


The astounding true story of Marine flyer 
William Rankin’s historic bailout from 50,- 
000 feet. Forced to abandon his jet, he fell, 
without special pressure equipment, from 
the lower stratosphere and through a boil- 
ing thunder storm to survive the most fan- 
tastic emergency jump in history. Rankin 
also reviews his years of Marine training 
which prepared him for his ordeal in space. 
November $3.95 


The Real Abraham Lincoln 


by Reinhard Luthin. Introduction by Alan 
Nevins. This is the real Abraham Lincoln... 
a man of frontier uncouthness, ramshackle 
appearance and a look of incompleteness 
‘ - @ man who was the embodiment of 
American spirit .. . a man who was superior 
as a thinker, literary composer, and phil- 
osopher of democracy. Dr. Luthin has writ- 
ten a one-volume, fact-filled book, based 
upon unimpeachable historical sources, the 
194-volume Robert Todd Lincoln Collec- 
tion, and Lincoln’s privately written letters. 
October $10.00 


Approval copies and complete catalogs are available from your 
Library Service Department 
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P.O. Box 500, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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REQUIESCAT IN PACE 


Rev. A. Homer Mattlin, S.J. 


BY JAMES C. 


COX 


Director of Libraries 
Loyola University 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Reverend A. Homer Mattlin, S.]., Direc 
tor of Libraries at the University of Detroit, died 
on September 19, 1960, at the age of 48. Father 
Mattlin had been ill for three months. 

Father Mattlin served as Vice-President of 
the Catholic Library Association from 1953- 
1955, as president from 1955-1957, and as a 
member of the Executive Council from 1957 
1959. He was also chairman of the C.P..1. Com 
mittee. As an officer of the CLA, Father Mat 
tlin brought to his duties an incisive intellect, 
a breadth of vision, and, most important, a dedi 
cation to the ends of the Association which he 
pursued with vigor and self-sacrifice. 

Born in Toledo, Ohio, on August 22, 1912, 
Father Mattlin entered the Society of Jesus in 
1932 and was ordained in 1944. He received his 
A.B. in 1936 from Loyola University (Chicago) 
and his A.M. in English from Loyola in 1939. 
West Baden College granted him an S.T.L. de 
gree in 1945. Father Mattlin studied for his 
A.B.L.S. at the University of Michigan, receiv 
ing this degree in 1947. 

His academic and professional career began 
as assistant librarian at West Baden College (In- 
diana) from 1935-1939. He served as an instruc 
tor in English at Xavier University (Cincinnati 
from 1939-1941. From 1941 to 1945 he was 
again assistant librarian at West Baden College. 
In 1945-46 Father Mattlin was librarian at St. 
Stanislaus Novitiate in Cleveland. 

Father Mattlin was appointed Director of Li 
braries at Loyola University (Chicago) in 1947. 
Here he was faced with the problem of provid 
ing library service to the vast influx of post-war 
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students. At that time the library facilities of 
the University were administered on an individ 
ual basis. Father Mattlin established a central 
ized system headed by a director of libraries. The 
book collection, too, was insufficient for the in 
creased enrollment. Consequently, Father Matt 
lin found it necessary to increase the collection 
not only quantitatively but also qualitatively. 
Under the centralized system it also became nec- 
essary to simplify and improve the ordering and 
cataloging operations so that a given book could 
be made available within at least a week of the 
time it was received. When Father Mattlin was 
transferred to Detroit in 1959, he had completed 
the reorganization of the Lovola libraries. 

In his last year at Loyola, Father Mattlin be 
gan setting up a library for Columbiere College, 
the new Jesuit Juniorate in Clarkston, Michi 
gan. In a period of little over ten months, Father 
Mattlin, with the assistance of a small clerical 
staff, ordered and catalogued over 15,000 vol 
umes and prepared them for use. When he was 
transferred to Detroit, he spent his weekends 
at Columbiere, putting the finishing touches on 
the library. 

In July of 1959, Father Mattlin was appointed 
Director of Libraries at the University of De- 
troit, where he began a reorganization of the 
collections and of the operations of the univer- 
sity libraries. 

Father Mattlin was truly a professional librar 
ian who epitomized all that a professional librar- 
ian represents. In an article which appeared in 
the CLW in May, 1955, Father Mattlin outlined 
the characteristics of a professional librarian. 
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Among other characteristics which Father Mat- 
tlin discussed in this article was that the profes- 
sional librarian is “interested primarily in what 
he can give rather than in what he can get.” Fa- 
ther Mattlin’s own career was an embodiment of 
this attitude; Father Mattlin was a tireless work- 
er, His staff was amazed at his capacity for work 
—~he never expected his staff to do anything 
which he was unwilling to do himself. 

As a bookman, Father Mattlin had an almost 
intuitive knowledge of books—not only books as 
sources of information, but also as examples of 
printing art. Watching him weed a collection, 
one was amazed at the speed and accuracy with 
which he winnowed the wheat from the chaff. 
His knowledge of books was deep and combined 
with love; he catalogued manuscripts and in 
cunabula with expertness. Probably the best tes 
timony to Father Mattlin’s qualities as a book 
man is the book collection he left behind him 
at Loyola. 

Father Mattlin was also vitally concerned with 
the problem of education for librarianship. He 
had done much thinking and writing about this 
problem. While in Chicago, Father taught in the 
Department of Library Science at Rosary Col 
lege. Among the courses which he taught were 
the literature courses and the history of the book. 
Chose who were privileged to take these courses 
from Father Mattlin received invaluable train- 
ing. Father Mattlin was an associate professor 
of English at Loyola and taught an excellent 
course in bibliography to graduate students in 
English. As a teacher, Father Mattlin was an 
inspiration to all of his students. 

As a professional! librarian, Father Mattlin ex 
pected his staff to develop professional habits of 
thought. He was warmly devoted to his staff and 
his staff reciprocated his feeling. Always access 
ible, he willingly took time to discuss the prob 
lems of his staff and to do all he could to 
solve them. He was not merely their employer; 
he was their friend and guide. Those who have 
been members of his staff will not soon forget 
him. 

Librarianship will be the poorer for the loss 
of Father Mattlin. His witty, incisive analysis 
of the problems of librarianship at the various 
conferences often-times served to cool frayed tem 


pers and to bring the discussion back to the point 
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at hand. On matters of principle, Father Matt 
lin would not compromise; on details Father 
Mattlin was the first to recommend compromise. 
This, indeed, was one of Father Mattlin’s out 
standing characteristics—the ability to distinguish 
a principle from a detail. Father Mattlin en- 
joyed working with others; and that is why he 
was such an able administrator, not only in 
his own library, but also in his various ofhcial 
positions in the Catholic Library Association. 

In his article “The Professional in the Li 
brary,” which appeared in the May, 1955 CLW, 
Father Mattlin closed with the following quota 


tion from Scripture: 


Give, and gifts will be yours; good measure, 
pressed down and shaken up and running over, 
will be poured into your lap; the measure you 
award to others is the measure that will be award- 


ed to you. (Luke, 6:38 


These words sum up Father Mattlin’s career; 
he gave of himself without stint, and he has 
now been awarded the “measure” that he gave 


to others and to librarianship. 





Reverend Homer Mattlin, S.J. 









CORRECT YOUR DIRECTORY 


DR. HOWARD 
F. McGINN has 
been appointed 
Chairman of the 
Department of Li- 
brary Science at Vil 
lanova University. 
Mr. McGinn was 
formerly Chairman 
of the Department 
of Secondary Edu- 
cation and the De- 
partment of Library 


Science at Duquesne University in Pittsburgh, 





Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McGinn received both his B.A. and M.A. 
from St. Vincent’s College in Latrobe, Pennsy] 
vania and is a graduate of Drexel Institute of 
Technology's School of Library Science. He re 
ceived his doctorate in 1957 from the Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

Prior to his association with Duquesne Uni 
versity Mr. McGinn served as librarian at Vaux 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, and North 
Catholic High School in Pittsburgh. For the last 
fifteen years Mr. McGinn has been a member 
of the Graduate Guidance Department at Du- 
quesne. He has also served as a member of the 
Pittsburgh Diocesan Library Committee; the 
Advisory Board of St. Anthony School for Re 
tarded Children, Oakmont, Pennsylvania; Board 
of Directors, De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; and Guidance Counselor at North 
Catholic High School, Pittsburgh. Mr. McGinn 
was chairman of the Library Education Section 
of the Catholic Library Association for 1958 
1960. 

Mr. McGinn is married and has seven chil 
dren. He is a native of Pennsylvania. 


LILY CHAI-SHOW LI has been appointed 
Assistant Librarian at St. John’s University. 
Miss Li was born in Shanghai, Chira where she 
attended McTire Girls School and later earned 
a B.A, degree at New Asia College, Hong Kong 
where she majored in History and Literature. 
She came to the United States and received her 
M.S. in Library Science from Kansas State 
Teachers College in Emporia in 1960. Miss Li 
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has worked for the Missionary Research Library 
and also served as a library graduate student as- 
sistant at Kansas State College. 


RICHARD A. DAVIS joined the faculty of 
the Graduate School of Library Science at Drex 
el Institute of Technology as assistant professor 
of Library Science on September 1. Mr. Davis 
was librarian of the Laboratories for Applied 
Sciences at the University of Chicago. He for 
merly was on the library staff of Rosary College 
and for three years was chief of the Technology 
Department and of the SLA Translation Center 
at the John Crerar Library in Chicago. 


BROTHER JOHN DRERUP, S.M., has 
been appointed registrar at the University of 
Dayton. He succeeds Brother Joseph J. Mervar, 
S.M., who has been registrar since 1952. Brother 
Mervar remains at the University and will work 
in the Marianist Promotion and Mission Service. 

Brother Drerup is a native Daytonian and was 
a member of the University library staff from 
1952 to 1954. Since leaving UD in that year, 
he has been a member of the faculty of St. Jo 
seph High School, one of two schools operated 
by the Society of Mary (Marianists) in Cleve- 
land. He holds a bachelor of arts degree from 
the University and in 1943 was awarded a 
bachelor of science in library science degree by 
Western Reserve University. In addition to the 
University and St. Joseph’s, Brother Drerup has 
taught at Cathedral Latin School, Cleveland; 
Chaminade High School, Mineola, New York; 
and Catholic High School, Covington, Ken 
tucky. 


CHARLES G. GROS, formerly head librar- 
ian at the United States Navy Mine Defense 
Laboratory, Panama City, Florida, has joined 
the Remington Rand Univac Military division, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, as chief librarian. 

Before moving to Florida in 1957, he was a 
member of the library staff at the Navy Elec 
tronics Laboratory, San Diego, California. Gros 
received a degree in English from the Univer 
sity of Sotuhern California in 1931, and a bach 
elor of library science degree from the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin in 1941. 

(Continued on page 84 
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A New Shaw 
Mr. Robert T librarian of Taft Col- 


lege (California) has just been appointed by the 


Jordan, 


Council on Library Resources to work on a 
“new Shaw” project, the preparation of a revised 
list with continuing supplements for four-year 
college libraries. Mr. Jordan had an article on 
“Best Books for the Lower-Division College Li 
1960, 


Journal which gives suggestions for selecting and 


brary” in the July, issue of the Librar) 
evaluating an annual basic list of books. Copies 
of the list of 1959 books for the 
lower-division library are available from the au- 


Taft, California ( 


in stamps or coin) 


750 desirable 


thor, Box 902, include 25 cents 


For Administrators 

In preparing for the 
can find a fresh approach in Henry M. Wriston’s 
Columbia 


This able administrator has sage 


fall semester, librarians 


Academic Procession University 


$4.00 
advice to offer faculty members and librarians as 


Press, 


well as college administrators. 

The Summer, 1960, issue of The Alumnus of 
the Catholic University of America features an 
article by Eugene P. Willging on the Library of 
the Catholic University of America entitled 
“More Than Books.” The illustrations by Gene 
Galasso add to the effectiveness of the article. 

The Library of Congress is conducting a study 
of the use made of its book stacks to obtain data 
to help determine the advisability of shelving 


books in the future according to a subject classi 
fication. The study is being subsidized by a grant 
Library 


Re- 


£ $5,525 from the Council on 
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sources, Inc. The Library now has more than 
12,000,000 volumes in its collections. 


Book Lists 

Elizabeth Burr's four-page article on the New 
bery and Caldecott Awards is available from the 
Children’s Services Division of the American Li 
50 East Huron Street, Chica 
go 11) at five copies for 25 cents or 100 for 


brary Association 
$3.00. The article gives criteria, method of selec- 


tion, background information, and a summary 
of the persent terms for the awards. 

The Queens Borough Public Library (Public 
Relations Department, 89-14 Parsons Boulevard, 
Jamaica 32, New York 


annotated list of books for reading aloud. Copies 


has issued a twelve-page 


are available free as long as the supply lasts. 

The July-August, 1960, 
Book Guide (Campbell and Hall, Inc., 
350, Boston 17 
page list of books on Careers Ahead for Young 
Adults with a Future, 
Jane Manthorne and Pauline Winnick of the 


issue of the Personal 
P.O. Box 
Massachusetts) carries a six 


a selection compiled by 


Boston Public Library. Reprints are available at 
10 cents each. 


New Reference Aids 
The third Supplement (1956-1958) 


enth edition of Constance Winchell’s 


to the sex 
Guide to 
Reference Books was published by the American 


Library Association during the past summer 
$3.75). This always welcome reference lists 
some 1,200 works and includes a number of 


Catholic titles. 

Volume two of the Times Atlas of the World 
completes the five-volume Mid-Century edition 
of this pre-eminent reference work. This latest 
volume (Houghton Mifflin, $25.00) 
South-West Asia and Russia and includes the 
many political, economic, and physical changes 


The 


shows 


cover;rs 


that have taken place there in recent times 
plate on the Arctic Ocean, for example, 
the epic voyage of the Nautilus under the polar 
ice. 


Development Fund Aid 


The most comprehensive report on founda 
The 


Emerson An 


tions ever compiled was issued August. 
edited by F. 


(Russell Sage Foun 


Foundation Directory, 
drews and Ann D. Walton 
dation, $10.00) 


funds available for education. Emphasis is defi 


includes many foundations with 
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nitely on funds for research and experimenta 
tion with the new media of education. 


Higher Education 

New Dimensions in Higher Education is a 
new United States Office of Education series 
which should be of interest to all college and 
university librarians as well as to faculty mem 
bers. The first number in the series, Independent 
Study COE-50005) by Winslow Hatch and Ann 
Bennet, is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents at 25 cents and the second, Effective 
ness in Teaching (OE-50006) by the same au 
thors, is priced at 20 cents a copy. 


History Notes 

The B. K. Smith Lecture in history, estab 
lished at the University of Saint Thomas in 
1957, has brought pre-eminent scholars to the 
campus in the past few years, among them Carl 
ton J. H. Hayes and Kurt Von Schuschnigg. 
This year the University presented Christopher 
Dawson, Stillman Professor of Roman Catholic 
Studies at Harvard University, as its guest lec 
turer. The lecture, America and the Seculariza 
tion of Modern Culture, which has now been 
made available in pamphlet form by the Uni 
versity (The Bookstore, 3812 Montrose Blvd., 
Houston 6, Texas, $1.00), considers the fate of 
a society whose outstanding feature is secularism 
a “this-worldly as opposed to an other-worldly 
attitude.” 

The American Heritage Picture History of the 
Civil War, to be published on October 31, was 
prepared by the Book Division of the American 
Heritage Publishing Company and will be dis- 
tributed by Doubleday and Company, (pre-pub 
lication price, $14.95). One authority has esti- 
mated that “the Civil War has been the subject 
of a book a day since 1861.” The publisher, how- 
ever, reports that the history is an original work 
throughout—not a compilation—with a 60,000 
word narration by the Pulitzer Prize winning 
historian, Bruce Catton. The Picture History is 
complete in itself but will also serve as a com 
panion book for the three-volume Centennial 
History now being written by Mr. Catton. The 
first volume of this latter title will be published 
by Doubleday in the fall of 1961. 

The Album of American History, 1917-1953, 
the fifth volume in this series of carefully chosen 
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pictures, is being offered by Scribner. 


Church History 


The Church of Apostles and Martyrs, by Hen 
ri Daniel-Rops (Dutton, $10.00) is the first in 
time but last volume to be issued in the now 
completed trilogy of the author’s History of the 
Church of Christ. This latest volume includes a 
significant study of St. Paul. 

The Church in South Africa, written by Wil 
liam Eric Brown and edited by Michael Derrick 

Burns, Oates, 35 s) is a study of the Cath 
olic Church in South Africa “from its origins to 
the present day.” The book begins with the ap 
pointment of Father Raymond Griffith, O.P., as 
first Vicar Apostolic of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The date was August, 1837, in the opening years 
of the reign of Gregory XVI, the first of the mod- 
ern popes of the missions. The author carried 
the account down to 1922, the vear of the es 
tablishment of the Apostolic Delegation. An Epi- 
logue by Michael Derrick brings the general sto 
ry up to the persent day. 

A companion volume for this survey is The 
Church to Africa, a collection of the pastoral let 
ters of the African hierarchies assembled and 
published by the Sword of the Spirit ($1.50 

With the appointment of the Reverend John 
Considine, M.M., as director of the newly 
formed Latin American Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, we can expect 
some valuable surveys and evaluations of the 
condition of the Church in the Latin American 


countries. 


Labor 


The 1960 Labor Day Statement, issued by 
the Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, was released on 
September 1, 1960. This statement, too frequent 
ly ignored, points up a number of encouraging 
developments which should lead to improve- 
ments in collective bargaining and a greater spir- 
it of public responsibility on the part of labor 


a nd management. 


Gospel Witnesses 


An unusual life of Christ is presented by Hen 
ry Panneel in Witness of the Gospel recently 
translated by Pau! A. Barrett, O.P. (Herder 
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Book Company, $3.75). In this account the prin 
ipal episodes of the life of Our Lord are narrat- 
d by persons who were actually there. Not all 
will welcome the imaginary details supplied by 
this novelist to give life to the tales of the “wit- 


nesses. 


Language of the Church 

Since Latin is to be the official language at the 
Second Vatican Council, seminarians will find 
Father Clarence McAuliffe’s De Sacramentis in 
genere (Herder Book Company, $4.00) of spe- 
cial interest. Written primarily for Americans 
who do not read Latin easily and also to fill a 
real need for manuals written in a simple Latin 
style, the book includes a brief glossary of more 
dificult terms as well as a limited bibliography. 

The 1959 loose-leaf Supplement to the Canon 
Law Digest includes translation of the legislation 
on the priest-worker movement in France. 


Thomistic Congress 


“The Rights of Truth and the Rights of Free- 


dom” supplied the theme of the fifth Internation 
al Thomistic Congress held in Rome from Sep 


tember 13 to September 17 under the auspices of 


the Pontifical Roman Academy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

The Marian Reprints Series continues to make 
available valuable material in convenient form. 
The last issue (nos. 73-74) is entitled Pope Pius 
XII on Sodalities and includes translations of 
four oficial documents and one informal address. 

The Marian Library, Dayton, Ohio). 
Gerald Vann, O.P., 


among the latest religious reprints of Fontana, 


Morals and Man, by 


is an application of thomistic principles to mod 


ern problems. 


Printing 

Anyone interested in purchasing Five Hun 
dred Years of Printing by S. H. Steinberg CLon 
don: Faber and Faber, 30s; $6.00 inthe United 
States), a reprint of the 1955 Pelican edition, 
should first read Roland Baughman’s review in 
the July, 1960, issue of College and Research 
Libraries. The reviewer aptly points out, in the 
words of Froben, that the buyer may unwittingly 


acquire not “a book but a nuisance.” 


American Literature 
Two major titles of special note in American 


literature are American Writing in the Twen 











Well on its way to completion 





MANUAL DEL LIBRERO HISPANOAMERICANO 


Bibliografia general Espanola e Hispanoamericana, desde la in- 
vencion de la imprenta hasta nuestros tiempos, con el valor comer- 
cial de los impresos descritos, por 


ANTONIO PALAU Y DULCET 


Madrid 
published to date $144.00 


Second revised edition 


vols. I-XII (A-Pereyro) 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


| FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
| The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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tieth Century by Willard Thorp (Harvard, 
$5.00); and A Library of Literary Criticism: 
Modern American Literature, compiled and edit 
ed by Dorothy Nyren, librarian, Concord Free 
Public Library (Ungar, $11.00). This latter title 
will serve as a supplement to the valuable but 
long out-dated Library of Literary Criticism by 


Charles Wells Moulton. 


New Periodicals 


Chemical Titles, a service published by the 
American Chemical Society and now in its 
fourth issue, is an author and keyword index to 
selected chemical journals which aims to facili 
tate the search of chemical literature before ab 
stracts are published. Beginning in January, 
1961, Chemical Titles will be issued twice a 
month and will cover 575 journals, including 
100 Russian titles. Unfortunately, the rate per 
volume for college and universities is $50.00, a 
little beyond most of our budgets. 

Three new classroom periodicals will start 
publication this fall. All three, sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., are geared to the low 
er elementary school level: News Pilot (first 
grade), News Ranger (second grade), and News 
Trail (third grade) 

The New Pathfinder, a quarterly magazine 
for boys, was recently launched by the Catholic 
Scout Advisory Council of England. All com 
munications should be addressed to the Public 
Relations Departments (S), 26 Holden Road, 


London SW 18. 


Audio Visual Materials 


A pamphlet on How to Hold a Meeting with 
A-V Material is available from Ednalite Optical 
Company, Inc., Audio-Visual Department (200 
Water Street, North, Peekskill, New York). 
The booklet is a reprint of Dr. Emile Holman’s 
suggestions for avoiding common errors in the 
use of these materials. 

A catalog of French records is available from 
the Cultural Sérvices of the French Embassy 
(972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21) and may be 
obtained on request. It includes records in six 
categories: classical music, literature, popular 
songs, folk music, military music, and history. 
All are available on loan to professors or teach- 
ers for class or extra-curricular activities. There 


is no fee for the loan but the borrower will stand 
the expense of the return. 


Another Merger 

On June 30 The New York Times announced 
another merger of large publishing firms. With 
the purchase of additional stock by The Crowell- 
Collier Company, the Macmillan Company of 
New York will become a subsidiary of Crowell 
Collier just as Brett-Macmillan, Ltd., is a sub 
sidiary of The Macmillan Company and just as 
The Macmillan Company was a subsidiary of 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd., before 1950. 


Doubleday Award 

The first Doubleday Catholic Fiction Award 
of $5,000 was presented to Elizabeth Ann Coo 
per for her first novel, No Little Thing. 


Mansi 

A short time ago a reprinting of the standard 
work of Mansi on the Councils was announced. 
Now the Microcard Foundation (901 26th 
Street, Northwest, Washington 7, D.C. 
fering the Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Am- 


is of 


plissima Collectio on microcards for $340.00, if 
as few as twenty pre-publication orders are re- 
ceived. The set includes Giovanni Mansi's work 
Florence and Venice, 1758 


on the Councils 
1798), supplements and continuations edited by 
Martin and Petit, and some miscellaneous sup 


plementary volumes. 








The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
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Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
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|deas and ideals plus 
news-making undertakings 


mean flourishing units 


AGAIN GREETINGS! With FERVENT 
HOPES AND PRAYERS for a good year ahead! 

As this column adds another candle to its 
birthday cake—there will be six in December— 
it is fitting to acknowledge those Sections and 
Units that have caused the light to glow most 
brightly. Of the Sections, the CoLLEcE aNp Unt 
versITy Lipraries and Hicu Scuoor Lipraries 
sparkled most brilliantly in the “News” this past 
CULS and HSLS Newsletter 
are regularly received, read and reported from. 

“Most cooperative” Units include Micuican, 
WeEsTERN PENNsyLVANIA, New ENGLAND, WEsT 
eERN New York Catno.ic LiprariAns ConFER 
Mupwest, GALVESTON- 
Houston, Mrinnesora-Daxora, PHILADELPHIA 
\reA, SAN Antonio, ILLinors, NorTHERN CALI- 
Wasuincton, D.C.-Mary- 
LAND, and Onrario. In fact, both the Pacrric- 
NortHuwest Recionat and the Mm-Sourtn Re- 
GIONAL CONFERENCES, three of the eight Src- 
twenty-three of the thirty-three 
in Volume 30. Again 


vear. The reason: 


ENCE, CoNNECTICUT, 


FORNIA, Sout HWEST, 


rIONS, and 


Unrrs “made the news” 
\licnican holds the record, having news in all 


but one issue. 


Wanted, more units . . . 

If budding hopes in the South fructify, this 
should be a flourishing lear for expansion. In all, 
twenty-five key cities have been asked to estab 
lish CLA Units if at all possibile. In North Caro 
Asheville, Charlotte, Raleigh, Winston-Sa 
lem, Greensboro, Greenville; in South Carolina: 
Columbia, Sumter, Charlottestown; in Georgia: 
\tlanta, Savannah, Augusta; in Arkansas: Little 
Rock, Fort Smith; in 
in Mississippi: 
Alexandria, Shreveport; and in Flor- 
la: St. Augustine, Jacksonville, St. Petersburg, 
ampa. Sister Perpetua Marie, O.P., Chairman, 
\lu-Soutrn Conference, reports that three have 


lina: 


Chattanooga, 
Biloxi; in 


Tennessee 
Knoxville; Jackson, 


| Ouisiana: 
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already favorably responded: Sister Virginia, 
S.C.N., Little Rock; Mother Anna _ Joseph, 
C.S.J., Augustine; and Sister James Mary, 
S.N.J].M. 


In the news... 

“The highest honor that can be bestowed by 
St. John’s University on a member of its staff 
will go to William A. Gillard, Director of Li 
braries, who has been named recipient of the 


President's medal.” Thus began the lead of a 


prominent newsstory in the June 4 issue of 
Brooklyn’s Tablet. And thus was to begin this 
column; however, the editor of “Correct Your 
Directory” scooped the scoop. Further details are 
given in the May-June issue of CLW, page 279. 
“BrooktyNn-Lonc Istanp Unit) 

In the June ICLA Newsletter the ILt1No1s 


Unit heartily welcomed Alphonse F. Trezza to 
Chicago and its Unit. During his four years as 
Executive Secretary of CLA and Editor, CLW, 
Mr. Trezza made notable contributions both to 
the central office and the official magazine. Even 


CLA’s loss is 


Trezza is As 


though trite, the cliche is right: 
\LA’s gain. Since last month Mr. 
sociate Executive Director of ALA and Executive 
Secretary of the Library Administration Division. 

Robert P. Riordan, former Assistant Executive 
Secretary and Assistant Editor, CLW, 
go farther East. Since April he has been Publi 


Kenedy New 


chose to 
city Promoter for P. J. and Sons, 
York. 

God speed to both in their new positions and 


to their successors at CLA! 


Among university libraries featured in the 
Globe-Wernicke advertisement in the ALA Bul 
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THE MYSTERY OF MARY 
by R. Bernard, O.P. 


Father Bernard shows how the mystery 
of Mary is necessarily related to the 
mystery of Christ and how true devo- 
tion to Mary should necessarily lead 
to Christ. A-.welcome addition to any 
library of Mariology. $4.95 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT AND 
THE ART OF LIVING 
by J. A. O’Driscoll, S.M. 


iF iaa-aat 


A short treatise on the seven gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, firmly based on the 
Bible, the Fathers and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. $2.35 


WITNESSES OF 


THE GOSPEL 
by Henri Panneel 





A narration of the principal episodes 
in the life of Christ, from Bethlehem 
to Calvary, by persons who participated 
in the events. With unusual insight and 
great delicacy of feeling the author 
adapts himself to the character of each 
witness, ranging from simplicity and 
delightful humor to lyricism and pathos. 

$3.75 
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LIVE YOUR VOCATION 
by Paolo Provera, C.M. 





Treats of the joys and consolations as 
well as the dangers and difficulties of 
the religious life in a profound and un- 
derstanding manner. $3.75 
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letin was that of the University of Notre Dame. 
At present “one of the nation’s leading univer- 
sities,” Notre Dame has recently launched an ex- 
tensive “program of the future” to further the 
University’s academic excellence.” Included in 
the program is the expansion of the University’s 
library facilities. (ILtinors Unit) 


Making news... 

Teens light the way! The spring New Enc 
LAND Unit Newsletter reports that Barbara Ged- 
dis, having won a CBW prize for her letter from 
Doctor Thomas Dooley to Father Damien, sent 
the letter and a check to Doctor Dooley. To- 
gether with Constance Puznick, winner of the 
Bible characters group with her essay on Judith, 
Barbara was featured on WEEI Sunday morn- 
ing, April 10, on the Lady of the Bookshelf pro 
gram. 

Doubly in the news—the New ENcianp Unit 
Newsletter and the Pilot- 
who wrote book reviews and articles for the 
CBW supplement of the Pilot: Mother M. V. 
Coleman, Frank J. Seegraber, Sally Ann Quinn, 
Martha Engler, Brother Martin Andrew, and Fa 


Boston were those 


ther Brendan Connolly. 


In the future—mostly down South... 
“Brand new,” the spring issue of the Mip 
Volume I, No. 
1) gave the program of the nineteenth annual 
meeting, held November 28, 1959, at the Pea 
body Library School, and announced the fall, 


Soutrnu Conference Newsletter 


1960, meeting, to be held at Saint Agnes Acad- 
emy, Memphis, Tennessee, November 26. Broth 
er Arthur Goerdt, $.M., has been asked to speak. 

[he inviting, four-very-long-page initial issue 
was edited by Sister Perpetua Marie, O.P., Saint 
Agnes Academy, 1960 Chairman of the Mip- 
Soutu Conference. Issues are scheduled for fall 
and winter. 

Developing the theme of the 1959 meeting, 
“The Librarian’s Horizon: the Whole World,” 
were an address by Alphonse F. Trezza and two 
panels. For “One World for Librarians,” speak 
ers were Doctor William A. Fitzgerald, Director, 
Peabody Library School, and 1959 Chairman of 
the Mip-Soutu Conference; Sister M. de Lillis, 
R.S.M., Principal, Cathedral High School, 
Nashville, and Frances Neel Cheney, Associate 
Professor, Peabody. For “World Problems” pan 
Sister Imelde, D.C., St. Thomas 


elists were 
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School of Nursing, Nashville; Isobel Howell, Di- 
rector, Tennessee State Library and Archives; 
and Mate Graye Hunt, Visiting Professor, Pea- 
body. 

St. Mary’s Parochial School will host the fall 
meeting of the San Antonio Unit the day fol 
lowing the Teachers’ Institute. At the suggestion 
of Brother Arthur Goerdt, $.M., the Unit will 
sponsor an exhibit at the Institute. 

From September 1959 to April 1960, meetings 
for the Gatvesron-Houston Unit are sched- 
uled. As earlier suggested, the fall general meet 
ing took the form of a dinner-discussion, Septem- 
ber 24. Parish groups will meet at Mary Regina, 
Inc. Monday evenings, November 14 and Feb- 
ruary 20; Upper Levels, Saturdays at 2:00, 
December 10 and February 11; Lower Levels, 
Saturdays, November 15 and February 11. There 
will be a joint meeting with the Diocesan Teach- 
ers’ Institute this month. Sacred Heart Domini 
can College will host the spring meeting, April 
15, 1961. 


Looking forward... 

Committee chairmen of the various groups re- 
ported on 1959-1960 meetings at the spring meet 
ing of the Gatveston-Houston Unit, April 23, 
at St. Thomas Library. Following the panel on 
“Your Book Diet—Pickles, Poison, or Protein?” — 
reported on in the March CLW-—a suggestion 
was made from the audience that a “Reading 
Clinic” be held for adults who wished to meet 
and discuss books. Some 30 people signed up; 
interested details were to be completed later. 
Unit have had several 
months to anticipate hearing an outstanding con- 


I: .1NOIS members 
vert, author, professor, and psychiatrist, at their 
fall meeting, October 1, in the Grand Ballroom 
of the La Salle Hotel. Doctor Karl Stern will 
draw from a rich store of experience. Psychia- 
trist-in-chief at St. Mary’s Hospital in Montreal 
ind Professor at the University of Toronto, he 
is the author of Pillars of Fire, his autobiogra 
phy; The Third Revolution, a study of psychia- 
try and religion; and Through Dooms of Love, 
1 first novel. 


More meetings—in the month of May... . 

Youth was the center of consideration at the 
nnual spring meeting of the Ontario Unit, 
\lay 7, at St. Michael’s College School, Toronto. 
sooks of value for youth—biography, fiction, re- 
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ligious books, Canadian History books—were pre 
sented by a symposium consisting of four top 
librarians: Mrs. Lewis, New Toronto Public Li 
brary; Father E. L. Bader, C.S.P., Catholic In- 
foramtion Centre, Toronto; Father E. Kennedy, 
C.S.S.R., St. Marvy’s College, Brockville; Sister 
Camilla, C.S.]., St. Joseph’s College School, ‘Tor 
onto. In addition, Sister St. John Martyr, 
C.N.D., Librarian, Notre Dame High School, 
reviewed Catholic Book Week; and Father V. 
McKenzie, S.J., Librarian, Jesuit Seminary, Tor 
onto, discussed Catholic subject headings. 

“The Library Program” was the subject con 
sidered by Father Edmund. F. X. Ivers, S.J., Li 
brarian, Woodstock College, at the 
meeting of the Scranron Diocesan Unit, May 
21, King’s College Library, Wilkes-Barre, Penn 


sylvania. Concluding the meeting was a tour of 


spring 


the library. 

Well qualified to present the world of books 
and reading, John J. Delaney, author, editor, and 
lecturer, chose for his talk, May 14, at the 
Catholic Library of Hartford, Inc., the subject 
“Current Trends in Catholic The 
Connecticut Unit, which sponsored the event, 


Reading.” 


held its business meeting and election of officers 
before the lecture. A coffee hour followed. 

As it nears its tenth aniversary, the SAN AN 
ronio Unit contemplates recording its history, 
purposes, constitutions and by-laws. Other items 
proposed at the spring meeting, Central Catholic 
Library, May 14, for its Unit manual include 
general policies of organization and activities 
and officer responsibility. 

These progressive Texans have sent an invita 
tion to CLA to hold the national convention in 
San Antonio in 1965. 


More lofty ideals ... 

Seventy-five school librarians of the ILtiNors 
Unit had an intellectual treat at Marmion Acad- 
emy, February 27, when the Rt. Reverend Ger 
ald Benkert, O.S.B., Abbot of Marmion Abbey, 
elucidated the philosophical basis of the truths 
forming the content of their reading and think- 
ing. In addition to his talk, “The Librarian and 
Philosophy,” Father Abbot gave the group copies 
of “Suggested Titles of Books for a Basic Philo 
sophical Library.” Later those present received a 
mimeographed copy of the talk. 

“The Catholic Scholar and His Religion” was 
the subject of a talk to college and university 
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librarians of the Intrnors Unit, May 7, at De 
Paul University. The Most Reverend Raymond 
P. Hillinger, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, and 
pastor of St. Mel-Holy Ghost Parish, reminded 
his hearers that the important thing for any 
Catholic, whether scholar or simple workingman, 
is to live his faith and practice his religion. The 
one who tries to dissimulate wrong through se 
mantics may be guilty of hypocrisy. Calling seg 
regation “conservatism” is a case in point. Chris 
tian charity is the only real answer to this critical 
problem of our today. 

For the Graduate Division Cultural Workshop 
in Theology and Philosophy, Saint Mary Col 
lege, Xavier, Kansas, July 13-15, Sister Mary 
Mark, Librarian and Chairman, planned the 
three-day program and the exhibit of the Craig 
Collection of Holy Scripture. Other faculty 
members contributed papers on making the Pro 
phetic Books of the Old Testament and the 
Apocalypse more meaningful, and on contempo 
rary Scripture scholarship. Five groups investi 
gated and reported on various aspects of Biblical 
history and study, and examined codices, incu 
nabula, and other rare books with Sir John J. 
Craig, G.C.H.S., of Tulsa, Oklahoma, as con 
sultant. (Mipwesr Unit 


And good ideas... 

Some positive suggestions proposed by one of 
the discussion groups at the spring GALVESTON 
Houston Unit meeting included the following: 
that organiaztions like the PTA be made more 
library-conscious, that new libraries be “adopt 
ed” by better established ones in near-by areas, 
that the Diocesan Office be urged to have one 
professional librarian on its staff to assist libraries 
in the diocese. 

Besides two qualified speakers, the New Enc 
LAND Unit offered as inducement for attendance 
at the spring meeting, May 7, at the New Med- 
ford Public Library, a door prize in the form of 
a surprise package of two books just off the 
press. To be eligible for drawing, members were 
required to present a 1960 Unit membership 
card. 

Sister Mary Lothaire, Our Lady of Monad 
nock Academy, Jaffrey, New Hampshire, dis 
cussed reference books for school libraries. La 


fayette Marchand, of the Boston Globe Editorial 


(Continued on page 83 
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Serial Headaches and Their 
Alleviation 

“How do you advise handling serials with 
changed titles?” We would like to adopt Sey 
mour Lubetky’s proposal that a change of titles 
be regarded as an indication that one title has 
ceased publication, and that a new one has be 
gun. However, I can’t quite determine how 
much information goes on the old card and on 
the new changed entry card. His argument that 
it would not be necessary to recatalog the old 
title would seem to imply that the only changes 
necessary on the old card would be to close the 
date of publication and add a note indicating the 
new title. On the new card then, is the begin 
ning publication date indicated that of the date 
on which the serial first appeared under its new 
title? And is the only necessary note one indicat 
ing the earlier title? If a serial changes title sev 
eral times during its history, is it not necessary 
to go back and add each of these titles to the 
cards for all earlier titles, and how can we 
achieve our goal of having the complete run 


Could 


you suggest any published material which would 


shelved together despite title changes 


help a person in cataloging serials?” 

This inquiry was received a year ago from 
Mrs. Evelyn D. Reagan, head cataloger at Cali 
fornia State Polytechnic College Library, San 
Luis Obispo, California. She is a graduate of the 
Library School at the College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, where prospective catalog 

rs are given good training. 

In reply I had to say that it was not possible 
it that time to give a clear answer to the ques- 
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tion how to handle serials with changed titles, 
since a clear solution had not yet been found. 
Mr. Lubetzky’s proposal to simplify the proced 
ure for cataloging serials met with doubts and 
some disagre ement on the part of the catalogers 
attending the Stanford Institute on Catalog Code 
revision in 1958. It was pointed out that he is 
inconsistent with his own proposed second objec 
tive for the new code, which reads: “to relate 
and bring together the works of an author and 
the editions of a work.” He had explained that 
this objective applies to both personal and cor 
porate authorship. At the Stanford Institute the 
catalogers favored using the latest name of a 
serial and collecting the pertinent information 
under that entry. Because of the divergent re 
quirements of libraries in regard to serial cata 
loging it was also suggested to offer alternative 
rules, leaving their adaptation by each library to 
suit its own needs. Mention was also made that 
it might be desirable to distinguish between se 
rials which have ceased publication and live se 
rials, with possibly different treatment. What 
the codifiers’ next move would be remained to 
be seen. 

The codifiers’ next move was made manifest 
at the Institute on Catalog Code Revision held 
at McGill University, Montreal, June 13-17, 
1960. It marked a departure from the simple, 
sweeping directive offered at the Stanford Insti 
tute which had stated: “A serial whose title has 
changed is entered under its successive titles as 
issued, excepting changes in the subtitle and 
changes of short duration.” Perhaps the case can 
be presented best if the entire directive regarding 
serials with changed names is quoted, with the 
examples, the very last item in the 1960 draft 
code: 

“A serial no longer published which has been 
issued under several successive titles but with 
consecutive numbering of the volumes is entered 
under the last title with added entries under the 
earlier titles, except when the last title has had 
a relatively negligible duration: 

Libraries, a monthly review of library mat 
ters and methods, v. 1-36, May 1896-Dec. 
1931. 

Title varies: May 1896-Dec. 


monthly 


1925, Public 


libraries, a review of library 


matters and methods. 


I. Title: 


Public libraries. 
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“A continuing serial whose title has changed 
may be entered (1) under the first title with 
added entries under the later titles, (2) under 
the latest title with added entries under the ear 
lier titles, or (3) under the successive titles as 
issued with notes to relate them: 

Junior arts and activities, v. 7-Feb. 1937 

Title varies: v. 38-Sept. 1955—Arts and ac 


tivities. 


I. Arts and activities. 
or: 
Arts and activities, v. 1-Feb. 1937 
Title varies: v. 1-37, Feb. 1937-June 1955, 


Junior arts and activities. 


I. Junior arts and activities. 

or: 
Junior arts and activities, v. 1-37, Feb. 1937 

June 1955... 

For later volumes see Arts and activities. 
Arts and activities, v. 38-Sept. 1955 

For earlier volumes see Junior arts and ac 
tivities. 

“A serial superseding or superseded by an 
other serial is treated as a separate serial: 

Seven seas magazine, v. 1-3, June 1915-June 
1916... 

Superseded by Sea power. 

Sea power, v. I-11, no. 1, June 1916-July 


Supersedes Seven seas magazine.” 


The sum total of this solution seems to be to 
allow libraries to pursue the policy which had 
been their practice, with some encouragement 
not to be afraid to employ entry under succes 
sive titles, 

The present ALA rules, namely, 5CC1 
5C(2), instruct the cataloger to enter periodicals 


and 


and newspapers under the latest titles. The pres 
ent draft code applies this directive definitely 
only to serials which have ceased publication, 
leaving it to individual libraries to enter “live” 
serials under whatever title the library thinks 
best for its purpose. Apparently a highly practi 


cal problem had to be met in a practical manner. 
Because of its constantly evolving nature, a con 
tinuing serial presents a dificult practical prob 
lem. To establish the complete history of a con 
tinuing serial is time-consuming for one thing. 
And since each change of title would require re 
cataloging, it is also an expensive procedure. By 
allowing libraries to enter “live” serials under 
successive names, both these headaches can be 
avoided, and since the successive names can be 
connected through references, the violation of 
the second objective of the proposed code is not 
quite as serious as one might imagine. The cata 
logers attending the McGill Institute seemed 
disposed to accept this proposed alternative pro 
cedure. 

As for the shelving of serials entered in the 
catalog under successive names, no interruption 
of complete runs on the shelves need be in 
volved, since the call number can remain un- 
changed. For those libraries which shelve their 
periodicals in one alphabet, without classifica 
tion, the shelving problem remains the same, re 
gardless of cataloging procedure, as does the 
shelving of indexes overlapping a change of title. 

Meantime the third edition of the Union List 
of Serials is in preparation, which was the topic 
for discussion at an ALA meeting in Montreal 
during the week following the Institute. It might 
be asked how the work of the editors for this 
union list would be affected by the proposed al 
ternative rules in the draft code. Probably not 
at all. A published list of serials can be consid 
ered a finished product at the time of publica 
tion (no recataloging involved), hence we will 
want to use the latest title, which is generally 
conceded to be the most desirable entry, collect 
all the information about changes under that 
title, and list the holdings under one title only. 
In regard to the last point, the new edition of 
the Union List may, for economy's sake, consid 
erably curtail listing the holdings for common 
titles. 

For a report on the discussion of serials at 
the Standard Institute see Catholic Library 
World, December, 1958, v. 30, p. 146-147. Also 
the Summary of Proceedings of the Institute on 
Cataloging Code Revision, Stanford University, 
July 9-12, 1958, p. 14-19. 
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A Library Serves the Parish 


BY 
MARGUERITE E. BREINING 
St. Anne’s Library of the Sunset 
San Francisco, California 


Parish libraries—what part in Catholic life do 
they play? Are they serving a real purpose in 
stimulating a desire for our people to spend some 
few hours away from the television set to ex 
plore the wonderworld of literature? 

Parish librarians know that, in spite of the 
frequent charges of apathy, there is a deep, 
though latent, desire on the part of our people 
to read and to know more of the truths of the 
Faith and to learn more of what the world’s lead 
ers think in regard to important issues. Those 
dedicated to the work of the parish library feel 
this need can be satished through adequate li 
brary service. 

\dmittedly, stimulation is required to reach 
the many whose reading habits have been asso 

iated with academic studies that the idea of 
reading suggests a labor rather than a medium 
of delight and information. For these, as well as 
for the dedicated reader, many enticements must 
be set up. This, then, is the service of the Li 
brary. 

Libraries are well stocked with the best in 
current literature in all fields, and none lack for 
sufficient qualified staff members to carry on the 
work. The general problem, however, seems to 
be the dearth of readers. 

St. Anne’s Library of the Sunset, San Francis 
0, is attempting to overcome this apparent in 
lifference to reading by concentrating on ways 
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of attracting attention to the library, and offering 
sincere and cordial assistance to those who re 
spond. The library, as the name suggests, is es 
tablished at St. Anne's Parish for the use of all 
interested persons in the Sunset District. Its pa 
trons, as well as its staff of volunteer librarians, 
come from several adjacent parishes. For the 
past fifteen years, St. Anne’s Library has been 
attempting to meet the challenge of intriguing 
the Catholic reader. 

Located in the rear of the church in attractive 
and cozy rooms, the Library provides a place 
where members of similar interests meet, chat 
and generally discuss books and events. Conver 
sation and the exchange of ideas are encouraged. 
The cordial invitation to a cup of hot coffee cre 
ates a friendly atmosphere for informal discus- 
sion and casual “book browsing.” 

Study clubs and discussion groups have also 
contributed to an appealing library program. 
Weekly meetings are held by two study clubs 
which meet for religious discussion in the library 
rooms. The Canisian Book Club presents a 
monthly program in the Library featuring book 
reviews and round-table discussion on questions 
of national and international significance. These 
meetings are held in the evenings to accommo 
date those who are employed during the day 
time. “The Metropolitan Seminars in Art” have 
been the subject of study and discussion among 
another of the groups. A panel on “Great Deci 
sions of 1959-60” captured the interests of sev 
eral library “regulars” during the eight-week pe 
riod of national discussion 

One of the best-attended activities promoted 
by the Library was the series of six lectures giv 
en by Father Ronan Morrisroe, O.F.M., entitled 
“Virtues.” The enthusiasm generated by those 
attending prompted the committee to extend a 
second invitation to Father Ronan which he has 
graciously accepted. 

A new venture during the past year has been 
the afhliation with the Catholic Literature Distri 
bution Committee in its work of spreading Cath 
olic information. A magazine rack has been 
placed in the Library and is stocked with select 
ed Catholic periodicals which the patrons are en 
couraged to take, free of charge. The Library 
Committee is now working on a program for the 
regular distribution of such literature to doctors, 


dentists, and lawvers’ offices, in laundromats, ter 
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minals, hospitals, and other places where people 
wait and read. 

Attractive shelves have been set aside in the 
Library for special interest groups. The parish 
CCD class and the Christian Family Movement 
Group have access to a variety of books to help 
them in their study and to supplement their 
reading. Father William Burns has lent a large 
and valued collection of books, which are circu 
lated without charge to members of the CCD 
Group. Special assistance to the members of the 
CFM is rendered by maintaining a shelf for 
books on marriage and family. Two records, “Sex 
Instruction for Parents,” also have been made 
available to them for a minimum rental. Mem 
bers of the Newman Club at the California 
Medical School are given free use of all books. 
This special service has been made _ possible 
through the encouragement and efforts of Father 
Bernard Moran, Chaplain of the Newman 
Club. All patrons are invited to peruse the prom 
inently-displayed issues of “Critic” and “Best 
sellers.” Back numbers are loaned to members 
for book reviews. 


The physical aspects of the Library are consid 
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ered to be an important feature. These have been 
executed to provide a warm and hospitable at 
mosphere. New shelves have been furnished 
through the generosity of St. Anne's Pastor, 
Rt. Rev. Patrick Moriarity, who has been the 
mainstay and constant support of the efforts of 
the committee through the past years. A major 
project is now under way to cover all the 1,300 
books with plastic jackets. Volunteers from the 
Marian Book Club, the founders of the Library, 
and the regular staff members are working to 
have the task completed before September. 

The Marian Book Club continues its loyal 
support and financial assistance to the library. 
This Club meets once a month in a member's 
home to review and discuss the many books they 
have helped to supply to the library. 

Service is the keynote of the efforts of St. 
\nne’s Library of the Sunset—seErvice to the pas 
tor, the people of St. Anne’s and to all interested 
persons in the Sunset District of San Francisco. 
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Pharmacy Service and the 
Medical Library 


BY 
SISTER M. VERA, 
Director, Pharmacy Service 
Mercy Hospital 
Buffalo, New York 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


R.S.M. 


“The purpose of the hospital library is to 
make available to members of the staff, med 
ical literature presenting standard proced 
ures, as well as that which is descriptive of 
the most recent developments in medicine, 
surgery and the specialties represented in 
the services of the hospital.” 

—MacEeachern, 

Hospital Organization 

and Management 


»* * * 


The hospital pharmacist has a vital role to 
play in the discharging of the main functions of 
the hospital—the care of the sick and injured 
ind the prevention of disease, the education and 
training of the allied health professions and the 
idvancement of research. Good pharmacy prac 
tice is made up of related principles of pharmacy 
lus the leadership—the teaching, communicat 
g, personal development, directing and inspir 


~ 


~ 


1g people—the dynamic factors necessary to in 
ure an efficient and complete service. An analy 
s reveals a framework of related basic elements 
nd specialized activities which enable pharmacy 
} make its contribution to the hospital’s useful- 
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ness to the community. 

The hospital center for information concern 
ing drugs must be the pharmacy. The Medical 
Library might well be termed “support treat 
ment” in the efforts of the pharmacist to realize 
his objectives as pharmacology consultant. In 
tensive research and the resulting drug therapy 
of our day preclude the possibility of fulfilling 
these obligations with the necessarily limited li 
brary found in conjunction with the hospital 
pharmacy. While pharmacology treatises, chem 
istry texts, the United States Dispensatory, the 
“USP” and “NF,” bacteriology and physiology 
reference books and drug company brochures are 
of basic importance, the current issues of the 
many journals easily accessible in the Medical 
Library are essential to the dynamism which 
must permeate this phase of patient care. 

The advent of monoamine oxidase inhibitors 
brought relief to our patients suffering from de 
pression and a challenge to our pharmacists dis 
pensing these so-called “mood brighteners.” The 
literature easily available to us—drug brochures, 
package inserts and pharmaceutical journals 
was replete with such terms and phrases as “in 
hibition of transaminase and interference with 
pyridoxine synthesis,” “brain level of serotonin,” 
existence of two mutually opposing systems, a 
trophotropic and an ergotrophic system.” To ren 
der consultative service to doctors, residents, and 
interns, it is necessary to speak their language. 
\ review of the literature revealed a paper sub 
mitted by Dr. B. Brodie and published in Post 
Medicine, 24: 296, 1958, which ex 


plained in detail Hess’ postulation of the exis 


graduate 


tence of the trophotropic and erg tropic systems 
and pointed out the new approach in the study 
of central integrative mechanisms and their in 
teraction with drugs. 

Development in the field of sulfonamides re 
sulting in the “thiazides” prompted some of us 
to review the physiology of the kidney and then 
to consult the literature for comparative studies 
in order to evaluate these newer diuretics. In 
this endeavor, the following bibliography proved 
helpful: 


Best, Charles H. and Taylor, Charles B. Physio 
logical Basis of Medical Practice. 6th ed. Balti 
more, Williams and Wilkins, 1955. 

Beckman, Harry. Drugs: Their Nature, Action and 
Use. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1958. 

Goodman, Louis S. and Gilman, Alfred. The 
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Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics. 2d ed. 
New York, Macmillan, 1955. 


* * * 

American Heart Journal. 57: 484-489, 1959. “Clin 
ical Pharmacology of Flumenthiazide, a Dizure- 
tic Agent.” 

A.M.A. Archives of Internal Medicine. 100: 582- 
596, 1957. “Clinical and Laboratory Observa- 
tions on Chlorothiazide.” 

Clinical Pharmacology and Therapeutics. 1: 5-11, 
1960. “Modern Diuretics and Diuretic Ther- 
apy.” 

Journal of the American Medical Association. 166: 
129-136, 1958. “Chuice of a Diuretic Based on 
Pharmacological Principles.” 

Journal of the American Medical Association, 169: 
109-114, 1959. “Chlorothiazide, A New Non- 
Mercurial Diuretic.” 

Journal of the American Medical Association. 170: 


2057-2062, 1959. “Clinical Therapeutic Evalua 
tion of Hydrochlorothiazide.” 
Year Book of Drug Therapy, 1959-1960. 


* * * 


At times a medical staff conference stimulates 
a study. The subject of a recent hematology con 
ference was “Fibrinolysin.” A review of the the- 
ory of the mechanism of the fibrinolytic activity 
of the blood as described by Best and Taylor in 
Physiological Basis of Medical Practice clarified 
for the hospital pharmacist such concepts as 
fibrinolysin, fibrinokinase, “activators” and com- 
pleted the present knowledge of this ever-chang- 
ing field of modern research. This approach en- 
abled the pharmacy staff to appreciate more fully 
the subject as it was discussed in the conference 
and to answer more intelligently questions by 
those who may wish to prescribe or administer 
any of the newer drugs in this class. 

The preparation of the agenda for the meet- 
ings of the Pharmacy and Therapeutics Commit 
tee is also an occasion for using the Medical 
Library. At a committee meeting of this group it 
is imperative that the pharmacist be ready to an 
swer questions regarding drugs that have been 
recommended for inclusion in the hospital for 
mulary. One such question might involve the 
value of the buffering of acetylsalicylic acid tab- 
lets. Help with this problem is achieved by a re- 
view of the following: 

Annals of Internal Medicine. 24: 638-642, 1946. 
“Salicylate Toxicity: the probable Mechanism 
of Its Action.” 

Gastroenterology. 33: 616-620, 1957. “Aspirin as 


a Gastric Irritant.” 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 158: 
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386-388, 1955. “Bufferin in the Management of 

Rheumatoid Arthritis.” 

539-541, 1959. 
Hemorrhage.” 

New England Journal of Medicine, 258: 219-221, 
1958. “Laboratory and Clinical Studies with 
Buffered and WNon- Buffered 
Acid.” 

Postgraduate Medicine. 24: 183-188, 1958. “An 
Evaluation of Buffered Versus Non - Buffered 


Acety lsalicy lic Acid.” 
* * * 


Lancet. 1: “Aspirin and Gastric 


Acetylsalicylic 


Likewise the current status of oral hypoglyce- 
mic agents usually is re-evaluated at a present 
day pharmacy and therapeutics committee meet 
ing. The following bibliography will help the 
pharmacist in his efforts to present al! the phar 
macological facts in such a discussion: 

Annals of Internal Medicine. 50: 586-613, 1959. 

Journal of the American Medical Association. 171: 


252-260, 1959; 172: 57-60, 1960; 172: 54-56, 
1960 

Metabolism. 5: 733, 1956; 5: 965, 1956. 

New York State Journal of Medicine. 58: 3824 


3826, 1958. 
» * » 


In a recent effort to prepare a bulletin for the 
medical staff on the compounds derived from the 
phenothiazine molecule, the Current Drug Ther- 
apy Section in the January 1960 issue of Clinical 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics proved to be an 
adequate source of information. From this one 
paper it was possible to prepare a resume of the 
chemical relationships and pharmacological ac 
tions of this group of drugs. 

At times this program operates in reverse, as 
it were. One of the internists became interested 
in sarcolysine as given orally to sixty patients 
with far-advanced malignant tumors and report 
ed in Journal of the American Medical Associa 
tion, May 7, 1960. By referring to The Merck 
Index, 7th edition, it was possible to provide him 
with more information about this chemical than 
was given in the paper mentioned. 

Perhaps one of the most gratifying achieve- 
ments is the development of an annotated bibli 
ography by the staff members of the pharmacy 
department. Since each pharmacist is expected 
to read journals regularly, the preparation of the 
bibliography is not dificult to accomplish if each 
one records on a three-by-five card the following: 
Subject; title; journal source. 

These cards are written at the time the journal 
is read, and reviewed at an appointed depart 
mental meeting. The cards are then filed accord- 
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ing to subject. These discussions provide a source 
of general information concerning case studies 
and drug development and at times stimulate the 
further use of the Medical Library in solving 


specific problems. 





In Observance of World Mental 
Health Year 


A series of articles on mental health will ap- 
pear in Hospital Progress magazine, official jour- 
nal of the Catholic Hospital Association of the 
United States and Canada, beginning with the 
February issue. The series is being run in coop- 
eration with the World Federation for Mental 
Health, and its observance of World Mental 
Health Year, 1960. 

The first article, a description of World Men- 
tal Health Year, was written by Dr. Frank 
Smith, medical director of the Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, New York, N.Y. Dr. Fremont 
Smith is one of the founders of World Mental 
Health Year. Other authors in the series will be 
Sister Annette, C.S.]., Mental Health Institute, 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. 
E. James Anthony, Child Guidance Clinic, Jew- 
ish Hospital, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Leo H. Barte- 
meier, president, American Psychiatric Associa 
tion, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. E. H. Behrmann, di 
rector of special education, Archdiocese of St. 
Louis; Jack M. Costello, Ernst and Ernst, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Dr. Addison M. Duval, Division of 
Mental Diseases, State of Missouri, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; Sister Jean Marie, $.S.M., St. Mary’s 
Hospital, psychiatric unit, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. 
Louis H. Kohler, superintendent, St. Louis State 
Hospital, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Fintan McNamee, 
chaplain, St. Louis State Hospital, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Miss Mary Redmond, associate professor, 
Director of the Program of Psychiatric Mental 
Health Nursing, The Catholic University of 
\merica, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Dermott Smith, 
\ssistant Dean, St. Louis University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis; Dr. George S. Stevenson, 
lreasurer, World Federation for Mental Health; 
Dr. Thomas Thale, St. Louis State Hospital; Dr. 
Harvey J. Tompkins, Reiss Mental Health Pa- 
vilion, St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York; Dr. 
Jack Weinberg, Michael Reese Hospital, Chi 
cago, Ill.; Edwin S. Zolik, Ph.D., Forgotten Fam- 
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ilies Project, The Mental Health Society, Rock 
ford, Ill. 

The series will deal with mental health in all 
its many phases, from the mental diseases of 
childhood to old age, and from psychiatric nurs- 
ing to the role of the chaplain in the psychiatric 
hospital and the community. 

There has been a notable increase in psychi- 
atric units in Catholic hospitals throughout the 
United States in the past year. At the 1959 con 
vention, the Catholic Hospital Association re 
solved that “after a careful survey of existing fa- 
cilities for the mentally ill, the Association will 
promote provision of psychiatric units in general 
hospitals, wherever possible, for care and treat 
ment of the mentally ill, and promote continued 
research for the care and treatment of the men 
tally ill and mentally disturbed.” Since that time 
the Association has been surveying the field of 
mental health and has been in close contact with 
the World Federation for Mental Health. 

Marre AusucHon 
Catholic Hospital Association 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Index Medicus 


The Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, 
published by the American Medical Association, 
has been, within the professional memory of 
most practicing physicians today, the major medi- 
cal indexing tool—the indispensable guide to the 
mountain of medical literature. 

More recently, since 1950, the Current List of 
Medical Literature, published by the National 
Library of Medicine, has been the more prompt 
ly published indexing tool. 

As you know, these two titles have ceased pub 
lication. OQCIM’s final volume was vol. 60, 1956, 
and CLML’s was vol. 36, 1959. They have been 
replaced by the Index Medicus (New Series), 
vol. 1, January 1960, also published by NLM. 

This new indexing tool, which offers improved 
currency and coverage benefits and which will 
be cumulated annually by the American Medi- 
cal Association, is actually another American 
medical bibliographical milestone. 

Mary E. Feeney, Librarian 

Hospital of the University 
of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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forlorn because of the separation from their mother. 
The nurse, in her concern for the mother and the 
babies, seems unduly strict, and for a time the children 
resent her deeply. But, with the end of the mother’s 
convalescence in sight, there is a return to the happy 


family give-and-take, and more understanding all 


around. Typical of the earlier stories, there is little ex 
citing action, but excellent individual characterization 
and a warm family atmosphere are attained. Grade 5-7. 


NEW EDITIONS 
BONTEMPS, Arna. Story of the Negro; illus. 


by Raymond Lufkin. Knopf. 1958. 3rd ed. 
$3.00. 

CHAUCER, Geoffrey. Tales from Chaucer; re 
told by Eleanor Farjeon; illus. by Marjorie 
Walters. Branford. $3.95. 

KANNIK, Preben. The Flag Book; illus. in col 
or by Wilhelm Petersen. 196 p. 57-4926. Bar 
rows. 1957. $3.50. Flags and insignia of all 
nations, including all 50 states of the United 
States. 

LONGFELLOW, H. W. The Song of Hiawa 
tha; with a colored frontispiece and line draw 
ings in the text by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 214 
p. 60-2923. Dutton. (Children’s Illustrated 
Classics). $3.25. 


PAMPHLET 
DOBLER, Lavinia G. The Dobler International 


List of Periodicals for Boys and Girls. 34 p. 
60-3578. Fuller. $2.00. Annotated list based 
on replies to questionnaires sent to editors in 
the United States and abroad. Includes de 
scription of magazine, price, material includ- 
ed, fees paid for articles. Does not evaluate 


periodicals. 





Order Your Copy Now! 


Proceedings 36th Annual 
Conference 


$3.00 prepaid 


Catholic Library Association 


Villanova, Pennsylvania 











VIKING 
JUNIOR 
BOOKS 






THE YEAR OF 
THE CHRISTMAS DRAGON 


By Ruth Sawyer Illustrated by Hugh Troy 


Long, long ago, small Chin Li flew to Mexico on a 
dragon’s back and the dragon slept for thousands of 
years. Pepe, Chin Li’s descendant, found him and 
together they wrought a small miracle at Christmas. 
Ages 8 to 12 $2.50 


WORLD SONG 


By Ann Nolan Clark 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
In spite of differences of language and custom two 
boys become friends in Costa Rica through their mu- 
tual love and understanding of birds. A beautiful, 


dramatic, and completely satisfying book. Ages 10 
to 13 $2.75 


FRIENDLY GABLES 


Written and Illustrated by 
Hilda Van Stockum 


In joy and trouble there is never a dull moment with 
the delightfully irrepressible Mitchell family in 
Montreal now that twin brothers make a grand total 
of four boys and four girls. Ages 9 to 12 $2.75 


THE CANDY BASKET 


Story and Pictures by Valenti Angelo 


Trapped in a basket made of candy, Little Mouse 
had a dreadful fright, but he learned his lesson just 
in time, and in just the right way to tickle the fancy 
of young readers and listeners. Ages 4 to 7 $2.50 


Send for free 146-page illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 
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if properly introduced. It should prove very useful as 
supplementary reading for slow or disinterested history 
Recommended for 


LMW 


students in ninth and tenth grades. 
all junior high school students. 


WESTON, Christine. Ceylon; illus. with photo 
graphs by the author and others. (A world 
background book). 162 p. 60-6414. Scribners. 
$3.95. 


It is a pleasure to find that the much needed books 
about lands and peoples are now being written so that 
young adults can enjoy, as well as understand, them. 
Mrs. Weston is a gifted author and keen observer. 
She was born and grew up in India, Ceylon’s neigh 
bor, so that she writes with more than a text book 
knowledge of her subject. Her description of Ceylon 
brings into focus a beautiful island with ancient cities 
dating back to 4 B.C. 
lon which, “like other countries that have newly 


It also shows the modern Cey 


attained self-government, must discover, amid confu 

sions, what place it will take in today’s world.” 
Although it is a 

to cover all the usual information which students re 


short account, the book manages 
quire about a county; government, education, agricul 
ture, industry, customs and festivals. And, because the 
author has a good style and a feeling for Ceylon, the 
facts make interesting reading. 

The attractive book jacket is from a color photo 


graph. LMW 


WIBBERLEY, Leonard. The Hands of Cormac 
Joyce; illus. by Richard Bennett, 125 p. 60 
13147. Putnam. $2.95. 


In an entirely different style from his entertaining spoof 
novels (The Mouse That Roared and The Quest of 
Excalibur), Mr. Wibberly writes a touching tale about 
the fisherfolk who inhabit the small islands off Ire 
land’s West Coast. 

There are only three families on Wibberly’s island 
of Inishlacken: The Joyces, the Conneeleys, and old 
Mr. and Mrs. Reece. Cormac Joyce cannot match Pat 
Conneeley as a fisherman, but his “tough purposeful 
hands that didn’t flinch from the shock of the ocean 
water or weary with toil of oars or scythe or spade,” 
make him a hero to his son Jackie. The nine year old 
boy prays daily that his small slim hands will soon be 
come big like his father’s, so that he can offer his 
strength to young Eilis Conneeley. 

When a storm begins to roll in from the furious 
Atlantic, the Conneeleys take the Coast Guard cutter 
to the safety of the mainland. Mr. and Mrs. Reece 
refuse to leave their home. They would rather die de 
fending it, than give it up to the ocean. It was the 
same with the Joyces. 

Jackie Joyce helped his father barricade their cot- 
tage against the wind and ocean tide. His heroic efforts 
helped save his home and family. But, the sensitive 
boy wept manly tears as he looked upon the remnants 
of the Reece home, after the three day storm. Then he 
spoke to his Saint Brendan: “It isn’t my hands that 
have to be strong for Eilis. It is me that has to be 
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strong. Inside of me... . / And when I am strong that 
way I'll give my strength to her like Mr. Reece did 
father does to my mother.” 

Though the setting is wild and rough, the story is 


to his wife and my 


tender and romantic, in the best sense of the word. 
The book has the flavor of Walter Macken’s Rain on 
the Wind and some of Paul Gallico’s short novels. 
However, Wibberley’s story has far more strength than 
Gallico’s whereas, it is not so intense as Macken’s. 

Recommended for the well read eighth grade stu 
dent, and for all high school students. It is an adult 
novellete that should be promoted among young adults 
(boys and girls) as a good readable book that is well 
written. For the reluctant reader, one might also point 
out that it is a short novel. 


LMW 


Learn how the new 
Ft. Recovery, Ohio 


High School Library 


was furnished with 
HELLER LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 








The Heller Co., Dept. 20, Montpelier, Ohio 
Re res 9 ee oe 





New LIPPINCOTT Books 
THE WISHING POOL 


By MUNRO LEAF. Two-color line drawings by 
the author. Easy-to-Read. Ages 5-7 $2.75 


WE LIVE IN THE COUNTRY 
By LOIS LENSKI. Illustrated by the author. The 
Roundabout America Series. Ages 7-9 $2.95 


THE GOLDEN LYNX And Other Tales 
Selected by AUGUSTA BAKER. Illustrated by 
Johannes Troyer. Ages 9-11 $3.00 


THE LUCK OF THE GOLDEN CROSS 


By KATHRYN VINSON. Illustrated by Allan 
Eitzen. Ages 9-11 $3.25 


An important new series of books about major 
cities here and abroad. 
KEYS TO THE CITIES 
THE KEY TO PARIS 
By MARJORY STONEMAN DOUGLAS 


THE KEY TO NEW YORK 
By ALICE FLEMING 


THE KEY TO LONDON 
By ALICIA STREET 


THE KEY TO PHILADELPHIA 
By DOROTHY LODER 
Ages 9-14. $2.75 each. 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF PORTUGAL 
By RAYMOND WOHLRABE and WERNER 
KRUSCH. Illustrated with photographs. Ages 12- 
16. $2.95 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Sq. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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setup betel->< 
that’s always 
available 


=) H Britannica Junior | 





—and a source book in itself! 
—part of today’s Britannica Junior 





Teachers find Britannica Junior’s one-volume index indis- 
pensable in classroom work. When one or more volumes 
are in use, the references and cross-references in the Ready 
Reference Index are still available— providing a complete 
guide to related information throughout the set. And, since 
the index is also a source book, children find immediate in- 
formation—both pronunciation and a brief definition of 
every subject listed. With Britannica Junior, they can lo- 
cate a subject easily — understand it readily. 

And the transition between dictionary and encyclopae- 
dia is made easily with Britannica Junior—since students 
not only learn adult reference skills, but reinforce the dic- 
tionary skills of alphabetical arrangement, diacritical marks 
and definitions, as well. 





Write for your free teaching aid, “Money 
at Work”— designed to instill economic 
competence. Address: John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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MIRIAM 


WESSEL 
Chief, Main Library Children’s Room 


Detroit Public Library 


AMERICAN HERITAGE. Railroads in the 
Days of Steam; narrated by Albert L. Me- 
Ready in consultation with Lawrence W. Sa 
gle. 153 p. 60-8812. American Heritage. Dis 
tributed by Golden Press. $3.50. 

A dramatic account of the development of steam rail 

roading and its effect upon the growth of America. The 

book is a very full one; different types of locomotives 
are described, the many legends are recounted, the role 
of the railroads in the Civil War is portrayed, the strug 
gle for control of the railroad lines and the beginning 

the labor unions are all included. The result is a 

handsome book which will be useful for reference or 

for recreational reading because of its readable text, 
numerous illustrations and fine index and maps. Grade 

5 up. 

Emma Foster 
Children’s Librarian 


Mark 


» 


['wain Branch, D.P.L. 


BAUER, Helen. Hawaii, the Aloha State; illus. 
and maps by Bruce S$. McCurdy, 192 p. 60 
8274. Doubleday. $3.50. 


Part one gives the history of the islands from their for 
mation and early settlement until the granting of state 
hood. Part two describes each of the main islands, and 
gives an account of the life and industries of modern 
Hawaii. An excellent, accurate, up-to-date picture of 
the fiftieth state—its past and present. Compares well 
with other books on the subject and is more compre 
hensive than other titles. Excellent photographs. Grades 
5-8. 


CLEWES, Dorothy. Mystery of the Lost Tower 
Treasure; illus. by Marianne Moll. 220 p. 60 
6867. Coward-McCann. $3.00. 


\nother story of the four Hadley children. This tale 
mcerns the legendary treasure supposed to be lost 
mewhere in the Tower of London. In their attempts 
» discover its hiding place, the children meet a young 
ulptor, clear him from association with a London 
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street gang, and eventually help to reunite him with 
his long lost family. The treasure remains unfound, but 
the fun and adventure combine to produce a lively and 
wholesome mystery. Grade 5-8. 


DILLON, Eilis. The Singing Cave; illus. by 
Stan Campbell. 186 p. 60-6424. Funk and 
Wagnalls. $2.95. 


A new story by an author distinguished for his fine 
characterization and vivid recreation of atmosphere. In 
this tale laid on Barrinish Island, off the coast of Ire 
land, Pat and his grandfather discover the hull of a 
strange boat in a cave. A dragon’s head is carved on 
the prow and there is a skeleton with a bronze helmet, 
a sword and a gaming board. When Pat returns to the 
cave later, the Viking relics have disappeared, and in 
the search for them the author creates a tale filled with 
suspense and adventure. Grade 6-8. 


DOOLEY, Thomas A. Doctor Tom Dooley; My 
Story; illus. photographs, 151 p. 60-9734. Far 
rar. $2.95. 

An abridgement of the author's three books, Deliver Us 

from Evil, The Edge of Tomorrow, and The Night 

They Burned the This book 


Doolev’s life from 1954 and his beginning work with 


Mountain. covers Dr. 
refugees in Viet Nam to 1959, when he was forced to 
return to the United States for surgery, and his return 
to Laos. Especially prepared for younger readers, the 
colorful language and detailed descriptions of atrocities 
are omitted. The essential story of Dr. Dooley and his 
work, and the importance of Medico, however, are re 
tained. Thus, the picture is not complete, either of the 
man himself or of his work in the East, but it gives 
information important to young readers with an inter 
est in Dr. Dooley and his work. Grade 7-9. 

Mary ZABORSKI 

Children’s Librarian 


Laura Ingalls Wilder Branch, D.P.L. 


GRIMM, Jakob and Wilhelm. The Sleeping 
Beauty; a story by the brothers Grimm, with 
pictures by Felix Hoffman. unpaged. 60-1856. 
Harcourt. $3.50. 

An exquisite edition of the old familiar fairy tale, with 


beautiful illustrations that interpret perfectly the atmo 
sphere of the story. Grade 3-5. 


HINDMAN, Jane F. Matthew Carey, Pamphle 
teer for Freedom; illus. by William N. Wilson. 
190 p. 60-7789. Kenedy. Back 
ground Books), $2.50. 


(American 


A life of the publisher from his birth in Ireland to his 
death in Philadelphia in 1839, emphasizing his po 
litical career as well as his publishing activities. The 


facts of his life as given, agree with the Dictionary of 
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American Biography, and although the style lacks live 
liness, it is an interesting account. Grade 6-8. 
SHercra McKenna 
Children’s Librarian 
Bowen Branch, D.P.L. 


HUGHES, Langston. The First Book of Africa; 
illus. with photographs. 82 p. 59-5253. Watts. 


The First Books, no. 22 $1.95. 
Africa today and yesterday—its geography, history, so 
cial life and custoins, and its future. The first part deals 
with the continent as a whole, with later pages giving 
brief accounts of the government of each country, with 
speculations on the future of the Africans of these coun 
tries. The material is well organized, with the infor 
mation presented in a smooth, straightforward style. The 
excellent photographs add much to the interest. Grade 
5-8. 


LEVINE, I. E. Conqueror of Smallpox; Dr. Ed- 
ward Jenner. 190 p. 60-7817. Messner. (Julian 
Messner Shelf of Biographies). $2.95. 

[The compelling account of a man apprenticed at thir 

teen to a local doctor, who studied at twenty under the 

famous London surgeon, John Hunter, and three years 
later became the country doctor in his home town of 

Berkeley, Gloucestershire. During these years he was 

determined to find a preventative for smallpox, but it 

was many years before his dream was realized, and 
longer still before vaccination was accepted and used. 

Although brief accounts of Jenner’s life appear in sev 

eral collective biographies, this is the only complete 

biography. Grade 6-8. 

Marcaret BossHARDT 
Extension Department, D.P.L. 
Children’s Librarian 


SHARKEY, Don and Sister Loretta Clare, $.C. 
Popular Patron Saints. 233 p. 60-7175. Bruce. 


$4.00. 

Brief biographies of sixty-three saints, followed by the 
feast days of other saints of the same name. The book 
is divided into three sections: Saints of the first five 
centuries; Saints of the middle ages; Saints of modern 
times. The index contains 816 names. Many of these 
are derivatives or equivalents of the particular saint's 
name. The inclusion of St. Anne, St. Joachim, and St. 
Maria Goretti fills a void found in many collections. 
Grade 4-6. 

Rose Durry 

Children’s Librarian 

Benjamin Franklin Branch, D.P.L. 


SIMON, Charlie May. The Sun and the Birch; 
illus. with chapter headings by Grisha and 
with photographs. 192 p. 60-6014. Dutton. 
$3.50. 


The life of Crown Prince Akihito and his bride, 
Michiko Shoda, told in detail. Although written as 
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biography, the book goes beyond the story of their 
lives. It reflects Japanese traditions, legend and fact, 
and describes some of the changes in the ways of think 
ing that followed World War II. Throughout the book, 
the author has written with honesty and sympathy for 
the young people; and their romance, which is pleas 
ant!y presented, will appeal to teen-age girls. Age 12-15. 

Sumi CHEN 

Children’s Librarian 

Main Library Children’s Room, D.P.I 


The World of the Arctic; 


Portraits of 


SMI l I 1, I rances C. 
illus, 126 p. 60-7622. Lippincott. 
the Nations Series). $2.95. 

A most useful book about the Arctic, covering geogra 

phy, Arctic research and exploration, flora and fauna, 

and the manners and customs of the people. The scope 
is broad, covering the Polar Sea and the surrounding 
lands of Alaska, Canada, Greenland, Lapland and the 

Soviet. Many discoveries made during the International 

Geophysical Year are included. Well presented in a 


straightforward, readable style. Grade 7-9 


SUTTON, Felix. The Illustrated Book about 
Africa; intro. by Stuart Cloete; illus. by H. B. 
Vestal. 101 p. 59-4310. Grosset. $3.95. 

A literary safari of the land and people of Africa: the 

desert, the jungle, bush country, the Veldt of South 

Africa, and the island of Madagascar. Unusual tribes, 

customs, plants and animal life are described in detail 

A competent introduction to this increasingly impor 

tant continent. The exciting contrasts, colorful drama, 

and constant overlapping of modern and primitive are 

found here. Grade 5-7. 

Ererts Harper 


Children’s Librarian 


Walker Branch, D.P.L. 


TURNBULL, Lucia. Fairy Tales of India; re 
told; illus. by Hazel Cook. 170 p. 60-6266. 
Criterion. $3.50. 

A collection of 16 tales from the folklore of India. 

These romantic legends and witty fables are charm 

ingly, faithfully retold. The author, well experienced 

in the field, gives sources for her material in the intro 
duction, acknowledgments, and footnotes to the text. 

Some of the stories may be found elsewhere, but in dif 

ferent versions. The book is useful for storytelling, but 

is also entertaining reading for the individual child. 

Grade 5-7. 

EvizABETH ELLIOT 
Children’ sLibrarian 
Main Children’s Room, D.P.L. 


VAN STOCKUM, Hilda. Friendly Gables; 
written and illus. by the author. 186 p. 60 
1950. Viking. $2.75. 

A new story about the Mitchell family. Twin brothers 

have just been born, and the other six children feel 
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Talking Shop 


RICHARD J. HURLEY 


Supervisor of School Libraries 


BY 


Fairfax County School Board 
Fairfax, Virginia 


The captains and the kings have long departed 
the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth and unfortunately, the tumult and the 
shouting have also died away. Left behind is 
a foot-high pile of conference papers, reports, 
charts, essays and bulletins. At long last we have 
the Recommendations; Composite Report of For- 
um Findings. It seems to support the contention 
by Dr. William G. Carr of NEA that the Con 
ference was so comprehensive that nothing was 
irrelevant, even an attack on organized religion; 
also that abstract generalizations do not solve 
specific problems. As a delegate from the CLA, 
I find the resolutions adopted in the Forum on 
Mass Communications and the sub-group recom 
mended by the librarians on Friday afternoon of 
the Conference, a skeleton lacking flesh and 
blood. Under education we find a passing refer- 
ence to library facilities and Recommendation 
225: That quality library facilities and services 
be provided in elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges and universities, to enable them to 
achieve standards of academic excellence. Under 
Leisure we have, interestingly enough, four rec 
ommendations, 307-10, on reading, extending 
public library service, support for libraries to be 
increased with access in school and leisure hours, 
that reading be incorporated in youth programs, 
and that more guidance be given including that 
by librarians to parents. The Forum on Mass 
Media has the greatest significance for librarians 
in its study of the effect of radio and television, 
magazines and newspapers, films, plays, comic 
books and strips, all mass media, and research, 
Recommendations 317-360. The details of these 
Recommendations are what common sense dic 
tates, the industry to level up its standards, com 
nunities to evaluate programs and encourage the 
est ones, and combat obscenity. In the research 
irea is an item to determine the effectiveness of 
eading guidance and of reading books, maga 
ines, and newspapers upon children and youth. 


ut why were books omitted as a forum topic 
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and workgroup project? Where is the critical 
problem of guiding youth in selecting construc 
tive, positive mature books and avoiding the mod 
ernistic trash of Hemingway and Steinbeck 
Where does censorship end and book selection 
tegin—especially as we have recently had two 
publications from ALA and California in the 
area of censorship? These were freely discussed 
in the vigorous give and take of the workgroups 
but seemingly were lost in the editing. We can 
always await the 1970 White House Conference 
on Children in a Changing Solar System, or the 
1965 one on Problem Parents. Meanwhile, we 
recommend that some part of the forthcoming 
St. Louis Conference of CLA be devoted to these 
Recommendations. 

Just announced is an album of 12 major 
speeches of the Conference including the open 
ing one by President Eisenhower and the con 
cluding one by Secretary Fleming and that by 
Rev. Lawrence J. McGinley, President of Ford 
ham University. The cost is $12.75 from White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, 330 
Independence Avenue, $.W.,, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

We Beg To Differ Department: Speaking of 
science reference materials, we respectfully dis 
agree with the conclusion by an old friend of 
Michigan days, Miriam A. Wessel, Chief of the 
Detroit Public Library Main Library Children’s 
that the Golden 


“would not be especially useful in a school li 


Room, Book Encyclopedia 
brary.” As a school library supervisor of some 93 
schools, | have seen it used in many elementary 
schools since its publication. Not a perfect tool, 
it is the only good encyclopedia for grades 4-6. 
[here are no recognizable Catholics among its 
30 contributors and consultants but a check of 
the articles Catholic and religious in nature 
about twenty—gives no cause for rejecting it. It 
is very attractive, highly readable and strong in 
the areas of science, technology, geography, his 
tory and biography. We know of nothing better 
and consider it a bargain for the price of $39.50 
in eight sturdy volumes. 

Four new Landmark Book recordings have 
just been released by Enrichment Teaching Ma 
terials (246 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1) with each L.P. 
record having two titles and costing $5.29. Books 
included are: The Swamp Fox of the Revolu 
tion, Custer’s Last Stand; Andrew Carnegie and 

Continued on page 84 
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BISHOP, Claire Huchet. French Roundabout; 


illus. with photos. 367 p. 60-6027. Dodd. 


$4.00. 

Blanche and Bob, high school students, having won 
a speech contest receive a bonus trip to France as 
guests for the French Government with the official pur 
pose of discovering how to promote better understand 
ing between the young people of the two countries. 
Within this framework the reader is introduced to the 
sights, people and customs of practically all sections of 
France. Museums, Cathedrals, pilgrimages to Lourdes 
are described, legends and history are given, words and 
music to folk songs as well as translated quotations 
from well known authors together with a gstoronomical 
survey are also included. Some serious aspects of war, 
politics and economics are touched briefly and differ 
ences in education, family life and dating customs are 
presented. The center section of photographs has been 
supplied by the French Government Tourist Office 
with a slight mixup in identification. Index is com 
plete. No maps. Lively in style, objective in presenta 
tion but juvenile in approach, this is a full introduc 
tion to France for young readers in grades 6-8 by an 
author born in France. 

Jura Lostnski 

Young Adult Consultant 

Westchester Library System 

Mount Vernon, New York 


BROOKMAN, Denise Cass. The Look of Love. 

183 p. 60-9187. Macrae Smith. $2.95. 

“All the people like us are We and everyone else is 
They.” This line from Kipling went round and round 
in Candy’s head as she listened to her mother. 

“Kirk’s been raised as you have . . . the same prin 
ciples, the same values, the same standards. The Stocks 
are our kind of people.” But that was the reason for 
the argument, the sameness—no surprises always the 
expected. Everything was so dull and planned and old. 
And Candy wanted to be herself and get to know her 
self. Then the telephone rang, exactly at 5:30, Kirk's 
time. But it wasn’t Kirk. It was Joe Czierwotne, a boy 
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from her class, who had heard of the breakup and that 
she had no date for Saturday’s hop—and who had done 
the unexpected. 

The date leads to all sorts of complications—enough 
to delight eighth and ninth grade girls. The fact that 
all problems are not solved gives a feeling of reality. 
Mrs. Brookman’s characters are sensitively created and 
even with this well-worn plot, the story has warmth 
and freshness. 

SuZANNE CULLEN 

Young Adult Specialist 
Manhattan Regional Office 
The New York Public Library 


BURTON, Doris. The Loveliest Flower; ten 
foundress of religious congregations. 186 p. 
\cademy Guild Press. c1959. $2.95. 

[his book is a companion volume to the author's Pio- 

neers for Christ which treated of the founders of reli- 

gious orders. The sketches though brief, give testimony 
to the faith and courage that cause new orders to come 
into being. The foundresses included are Canadian, 

American, Irish, French, Belgian, English, and Italian. 

The time spanned, from the seventeenth to the twen 

tieth century, covers well known religious such as St. 

Francis Xavier Cabrini, Mother Seton, and others 

equally illustrious but less well known. We meet the 

Belgian Mother Mary of Jesus, mother of four children 

and foundress of the Society of Marie Reparatrice, 

whose work is reparation to God in union with Mary, 
in daily adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. There is 
the French foundress of the Helpers of the Holy Souls, 

Mother Mary of Providence, whose concern from child- 

hood for the Holy Souls in Purgatory led to estab. 

lishing an order consecrated to the service of the 

Church Suffering. Equally as exalting is the life of St. 

Mary Euphrasia (canonized in 1940) whose solicitude 

for the souls of wayward girls and women, inspired the 

founding of the Congregation of the Good Shepherd. 

There are further accounts of the foundresses of the 

Hospitallers of St. Joseph, the Sisters of the Blessed 

Sacrament for Indians and Coloured People, the Sisters 

of Mercy, the Poor Servants of the Mother of God, 

and the Medical Missionaries of Mary. Good informa- 
tional and inspirational reading for young adults. 
YOLANDA JACOVANTUNO 


DALY, Maureen. Spanish Roundabout; illus. 


with photographs. 177 p. 60-6309. Dodd. 


$3.00. 


With this rambling report, Maureen Daly has con 
vinced me that there is much more “to see, hear, learn 
and love in Spain” than I had imagined. And I think 
too, that teenagers will probably prefer this informal 
“Roundabout” to the one on France. It has no student 
guide to take the reader through the country, but rather 
makes him feel as if this is the sort of unscheduled trip 
he might take some day. There are personal observa 
tions on: dating, or rather, courtship and marriage cus 
toms; religious festivals, and the national sport of bull 
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fighting; food, and the eating habits of both the rich 
and the poor. 

One sees the country through its people. The author 
describes the young and old; individuals she met in her 
various travels through Spanish cities, country towns, 
and mountain and fishing villages. 

There is also a glimpse of Spain’s past in some of 
the sketches of “Famous Spaniards” such as Cervantes, 
Queen Isabella, Saint Ignatius, Torquemada, and Velaz- 
quez. For more recent important Spaniards she se- 
lected Generalissimo Franco, Picasso, and Dali. 

Much has been said and written about what was, 
and is, wrong with Spain. Maureen Daly is willing to 
admit that the country has its faults—still, is there a 
country without them? Her love of Spain is infectuous. 

There is more informational material in this book 
than a casual glance at it would lead one to believe. 
Nevertheless, if you want statistics on the country’s 
education, agriculture, industry, etc., you had _ better 
stay with the almanac and encyclopedia. 

The index is adequate. Photographs (black and 
white) do not add much to the colorful Spain which 
the author has depicted. 

Highly recommended for eighth grade and high 
school students as educational and recreational reading. 
The author is well known among teenagers for her 
classic Seventeenth Summer. 


LMW 


DE ROBECK, Nesta. Vico Necchi. 163 p. 60- 
8643. Franciscan Herald Press. $2.95. 
The unification of Italy and subsequent clash with the 
Church, stirred the seeds of Catholic action in that 
country. One of the most fiery exponents of this move- 
ment was Ludovico Necchi, born in Milan in 1876. A 
physician, Franciscan tertiary, and one of the founders 
of the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart in Mi 
lan, he was tireless in his work for the Church. This 
book gives a wonderful picture of Italy and the Risor- 
gimento, but more important, it demonstrates how that 
turbulent period in Italian history provided the means 
for sanctification of a soul. For older young adults. 
YoLanDA JACOVANTUNO 


FURMAN, A. L. Teen-Age Frontier Stories. 
illus. by; Victor Prezio. 256 p. 1960. Grosset 
and Dunlap. $2.95. 


Here are eleven provocative short stories intended pri 
marily to capture the interest of that group of teen-age 
readers often classified as reluctant readers rather than 
as poor readers. 

Beginning with a story about a small pet dog, a band 
of Indian braves, and a kidnapping, the book is off to 
an exciting start. 

Life was both cruel and exciting for the sturdy fron 
tiersman as he pushed his way Westward. He found 
obstacles in the Indian tribes who resented him; in 
wild beasts, and in the topography and elements of na- 
ture as well. All of these seemed to have joined ranks 
to stop his progress. 

These are action packed stories giving the modern 
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teen-age audience an opportunity to enjoy vicariously 
some of the adventures of its youthful pioneer counter 
part. 

Although the style is, in the ordinary sense popular, 
the stories are well written, convincing, straightforward 
and lively. An easily handled vocabulary of judiciously 
chosen words, makes these frontier stories good supple- 
mentary reading for junior high school American his 
tory classes. 

Since good teen-age short stories are rather difficult 
to find, the harassed youth librarian will do well to con- 
sider Teen-Age Frontier Stories as a possible addition 


to her collection. 
Sister Marnie Pius, §S.S.J. 


JOHNSON, Gerald W. America Moves For- 
ward; A Histor) for Peter. 256 p. 60-8230. 
(Morrow Junior Books). Morrow. $3.95. 

This is the third and final volume in the History for 

Peter series. It covers the crucial period from 1917 to 

the present. The author gives circumstances and rea- 

sons for such important actions as, Wilson’s fight for 
the League of Nations, Roosevelt's introduction of the 

New Deal, and Truman’s order to drop the atomic 

bomb in World War II. It is not a comprehensive 

book, but it should give our young people cause to 
think of the political actions that they should, or should 
not, condone in the future. 

The series will be offered as a boxed set beginning 
in the early fall. 

Review of the previous volume in CLW May-June 

1960. 

For eighth grade and under. 
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McCORRY, Vincent P., S.J. Monsignor Con- 
nolly of St. Gregory's Parish. 211 p. 60-10761. 
Dodd. $3.50. 

This is a book of episodes in the life of the fictitious 

Monsignor Connolly, pastor of St. Gregory's, any of 

which might be read separately. Here are all of the 

problems besetting the pastor of a typical American 
parish. However, there is little that the Monsignor 

(with the aid of his curates, housekeeper, etc.), is not 

able to handle. A lot of moralizing, but good fun. Some 

teenage problems are presented. 
Recommended for the interested senior high school 
student. 
YOLANDA [ACOVANTUNO 
Young Adult Librarian 
Nathan Straus Young Adult Library 
The New York Public Library 


MEYER, Wendelin, O.F.M. To The Least; a 
biography of Sister Mary Euthymia. trans. by 
Herman J. Fister, O.F.M. 85 p. 60-9292. 
Franciscan Herald Press. $0.95. (paperback) 

The little way of Therese of Lisieux is being pursued 

daily by religious and laity alike. However, many of 
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A Priest 
Confesses 


by J. L. Martin Descalzo 
author of “God’s Frontier’ 


Moving account of a young 
Spaniard’s preparation for the 
priesthood in Rome. Reminis- 
cent of the great Spanish mys- 
tics. 


Ready. $3.95 





The Mind and Heart 


of Augustine 

Edited by J. M. Flood 

Preface by Martin D’Arcy, S.J. 
A remarkably contemporary anthology 
of the Catholic philosopher who has so 
much to say to the world today. 


November. $2.95 


The Queen’s Portrait: 
The Story of Guadalupe 


by Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F. 


Inspiring story of North America’s 
only apparition, told with beauty and 
drama for the entire family. 


Profusely illustrated with photographs. 
December 12, $3.95 
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these lives are unknown to us, and when God's grace 
sees fit to reveal a chosen soul, a reiteration of the Car- 
melite’s way is always timely. Emma Uffing was born 
in 1914 in the Westphalia region of Germany, of a 
large farm family. From her childhood she evidenced 
signs of self-mortification and of charity. “She was so 
obedient . . . that she actually became a reproach to 
her brothers and sisters and playmates . ’ While 
still a young girl she resolved to join the nursing order 
of the Congregation of Clemens Sisters which she did 
in 1934. Her remarkable gift for nursing the bodies and 
souls of patients was displayed especially during the war 
years, when her tranquil person was such a solace to 
the soldiers, both German and enemy alike. Sister Mary 
Euthymia had taken her vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, but her restless soul cried out for still more 
to be taken. God complied, and deprived her of the 
greatest joy of her life—nursing. While the bombed 
hospital at Dinslaken was being rebuilt, she was given 
the task of putting the laundry into operation. Sister 
Euthymia labored at this job for three years. When 
she was sent to the Motherhouse at Munster in 1948, 
she was overjoyed at the thought of returning to her 
beloved nursing. Once again, however, she was put in 
charge of the laundry, remaining there until her death 
in 1955. The sanctity of Sister Euthymia, rooted in her 
love for souls, was so unmistakeable that the diocesan 
process for her beatification was begun in 1959. In the 
appendix there are several pages of favors attributed to 
her intercession. Young adults will enjoy and be in- 
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spired by this account of quiet heroism of a modern 
Therese. 
YoLanpa JacovANTUNO 


ORBAAN, Albert. With Banners Flying; illus. 
by Albert Orbaan. 191 p. 60-6899. John Day 
Company. $3.75. 

Illustrator Albert Orbaan is an amateur of battle lore, 

and a former newspaperman once employed by French 

and Dutch news agencies. In this book, written for 
teenagers, he employs al! of his talents. Seven great 
battles are dramatically described: The Roman victory 

over the Carthaginians at the Metaurus in 107 B.C.; 

Armenius’ slaughter of the Roman Legions in the 

Teutoburger Forest in 9 A.D.; William the Conquerors 

triumph over Harold at the Battle of Hastings, 1066; 

Henry V’s victory at Agincourt, 1415; Washington’s 

defeat of the Hessians in 1776; and the downfall of 

Napolean at Waterloo, 1815. 

The author adds color to his accounts by giving brief 
descriptions of battle dress, weapons, and the terrain 
of battle. Dramatic effect is increased by a bit of dia 
logue and quotes from eye-witness accounts. 

Though simply written, the book does not lack vi 
tality. It is exciting reading with good information on 
strategy and the historic significance of the various 
military encounters. Both the jacket and the illustra- 
tions and diagrams, make the book seem quite juve- 
nile. However, I think it will be read by older boys, 
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CLA News and Views .. . 
(Continued from page 66) 


Staff, shared the experiences of his recent Holy 
Land tour. 


Good “Friends” indeed .. . 

Of the 146 out of 208 institutions listed in 
the 1959-60 Directory of Catholic Colleges and 
Universities that answered the questionnaire 
sent out by Mother M. Fabian, R.S.H.S., of 
Marymount College Library, Los Angeles, only 
17 Catholic colleges and universities have actual 
Friends of the Library groups. Because of bro- 
chures and other materials sent by institutions 
having such groups Marymount was enabled to 
complete the organization of its new “Friends” 
and has already experienced their support. 
(Souruwest Unit) 

The Library Associates of the University of 
St. Thomas, Houston, Texas, have sponsored a 
number of lectures by outstanding celebrities 
and have been instrumental in providing the 
library with many memorials and gifts. (Gat- 
veston-Houstron Unit) 

John Carroll University Library, Cleveland, 
received a grant of $350 for purchase of materi- 
al for a reading and listening cultural crusade. 
(Onto Unit) 

With the grant of $5,000 from the Raskob 
Catholic Activities Foundation, Assumption Li- 
brary, Worcester, Massachusetts, was enabled to 
invest in books, periodicals, and equipment, pri- 
marily for their newly reorganized Micro-Read- 
ing Room. This library seems singularly blessed 
with generous gifts and donations—including 
work as well as works. (New ENGLAND Unit) 

May all your work be pleasant and all your 


works good! 
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Correct Your Directory .. . 


Continued from page 58) 


SEYMOUR LUBETZKY, Specialist in Bib- 
liographic and Cataloging Policy and alumnus 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
returned to his alma mater to grace the inaugu 
ration of this fall of its new School of Library 
Service as Professor of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion. For seventeen and one-half years he has 
served the Library of Congress and, through 
much of his work here, the entire library pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Lubetzky was first appointed to the posi- 
tion of Administrative (later Technical) Assist 
ant to the then-Director of the Processing De 
partment, Herman Henkle, in February 1943. 
In this capacity he received assignments to study 
first cataloging procedures and then rules for 
descriptive cataloging. His extraordinary ability 
for thorough study, logical analysis, and ordered 
synthesis contributed much to the laying of the 
groundwork and the development of the guide- 
lins on which was based the overhaul of descrip 
tive cataloging rules that resulted in the Rules 
for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library of 
Congress (1949). 

In January 1951 he was made Consultant 
later Specialist) on Bibliographic and Catalog- 
ing Policy, the post he holds at present. Early 
that year he began the work that led to his ap 
pointment as Editor of the revision of the A.L.A. 
Cataloging Rules. This preliminary investiga- 
tion and analysis led to his Cataloging Rules 
and Principles (1953), which convinced the 
profession of the need for the same sort of stem- 
to-stern overhaul of rules of entry that the rules 
of description had already received. Accordingly, 
in 1956 the American Library Association con 
tracted with the Library of Congress for his serv- 
ics to draft a code according to the agreed prin- 
ciples. This great task he has brought close to 
completion, and he will continue as editor for 


the ALA until it is finished. 


BROTHER RAYMOND NARTKER, S.M., 
chairman of the High School Libraries Section 
of the Catholic Library Association has been 
transferred from Chaminade High School in 
Mineola, Long Island, New York to St. Joseph 
High School in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Talking Shop .. . 


(Continued from page 74 


the Age of Steel, and America’s First World 
War. Four more American Documents are also 
available: Preamble to UN Charter, Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, Northwest Ordinance and Mis 
souri Compromise. 

We personally endorse these recordings. Hap. 
py listening! 

It is not too early to order materials for Na- 
tional Children’s Book Week, November 13-19 
with the slogan “Hurry for Books.” There is a 
basic Book Week kit with one poster (by Mau- 
rice Sendak; a set of three streamers, fifty seals, 
fifty official bookmarks and a copy of “Aids to 
Choosing Books for Your Children,” all for 
$1.00. To push along the interest in libraries, we 
recommend: Let's Go To the Library by Naomi 
Buchheimer (Putnams $1.95), The First Book 
of Public Libraries by Clarence R. Graham 
CWatts $1.95), and Behind the Scenes at the 
Library by Edith Busby (Dodd $2.25). The first 
title is for 3-4 graders and tells how to find a 
book (card catalog and DC system) and borrow 
it. The second book is more detailed with some 
history of libraries, organization and a glossary. 
The last title for upper grades—accents the serv- 
ices of a library and the many kinds of libraries. 
All are public library oriented and highly rec 
ommended. 

We would like to conclude our initial page by 
presenting an orchid to John J. Delaney, Editor 
of Image Books, Vision Books and Clarion Books 
plus other noteworthy series. The 1959-60 Mar 
ian Award was given to him for editing a superb 
book on the eight apparitions of the Blessed 
Virgin, “A Woman Clothed With the Sun.” 
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“THE WHOLE STORY” — Martin J. Healy, S.T.D.—Tells of God's pursuit of man down through the ages 
* Reveals the moving Finger of God in human affairs - Unfolds the Will of God, the Will of Man 
and the Will of Satan as they meet on the field of human history + The story of God speaking to man 
through the Prophets, Christ and the Church. 704 Pages $1.10 to $4.13 


“MY MASS — Explained and Illustrated”. A pictorial presentation of the Mass with an easy-to-read, 
conversational style of text. With 123 original illustrations showing the significance of the Mass and 
every action of the priest during the Holy Sacrifice. 256 Pages 84¢ ond $1.48 


““MY SUNDAY MISSAL” — Known as the Stedman Missal, the only Missal which uses the number system 
as a means of self instruction. Latin-English Ordinary. 
Regular type 384 pages 66¢ to $7.48 © Lorger type 512 poges82¢ to $7.66 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” — The Book of Psalms arranged for each day of the week — New English 
Translation from the New Latin Version — Illustrated with 211 pictures especially created by Ariel 
Agemean, K. S. G. for this publication. 384 Pages 70¢ to $5.26 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST’ —A revised translation made to free it of archaic expressions without 
destroying its original flavor. Each chapter has its own illustration executed in expert fashion exclu- 
sively for this book by the noted Artist, Ariel Agemean, K. S. G. 480 Pages 90¢ to $2.48 


“MY WAY OF LIFE’ — Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by Rev. Walter Farrell, O. P. 
and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Seminary of the immaculate Con- 
ception, Huntington, N. Y. 640 Pages $1.56 to $4.13 


“MY DAILY PRAYER’ —A Different Kind of Prayer Book — divided into three parts: Daily Prayer — 
Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. This book is presented to the many la) nen who desire to 
pray with the Church in the spirit of the Breviary. 512 Pages 92¢ to $2.48 


“MY DAILY BREAD” — Father Paone —Summary of the Spiritual Life — Simplified and arranged for 
Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the three ways of Spiritual Life. 
(1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 448 Poges 90¢ ond $1.49 


“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” — A Harmony of the Four Gospels — Story of the Life of Christ in word and 
picture — 170 original illustrations prepared especially for this book. Also included a study guide by 
Rev. John A. O'Brien, Ph.D., of Notre Dame University. 448 Poges 75¢ to $5.26 


“THE NEW TESTAMENT’’— The popular, pocket sized edition of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine’s 
Revision of the New Testament. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. Ideal for School and Confra- 
ternity use. 704 Poges $1.14 to $5.90 
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